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If y willing to take the trouble to 
understand the economics of current 
events, read VALUE THEORY AND 
BUSINESS CYCLES by Dr. H. L. Mc 
CRACKEN of the University of Minnesota. 
(Just published ‘One of the 
most vital contributions to the literature 
of business cycles since the pioneer work 
of Wesley Mitchell.’’ 
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Did you read Paul Weiss’s review (in 
the New Republic) of ETHICAL SYS- 
TEMS AND LEGAL IDEALS by Dkr. 
CoHEN? (Just published - 
$3.75). Professor Nelles of Yale says: 
the publication of this book is an im- 
portant event.’’ This is not a law book 
aims to help the individual who is 
intent upon the essentials of social be- 
havior. It presents the framework for a 
morality for today that will be 


valid for use in connection with modern 
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So far as we know, the only book present- 
i a simplified explanation of the rela- 
tivity theory which Professor Albert 
Einstein himself has endorsed is THE 
RELATIVITY THEORY SIMPLIFIED 
by Dr. Max TALMEy. ($1.85). The 
book is especially valuable because it 
includes a biographical sketch of Einstein 
written out of Dr. Talmey’s long personal 
friendship with the great scientist. 
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finance. ‘‘For 
who are 
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DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, U. S. 


No one who attended the fifth biennial 
conference of the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations' held at Dublin, 
Ireland, from July 29 to August 4, could 
fail to be impressed with the strength and 
determination of the nationalistic effort of 
the Irish Free State as carried out through 
the educational system. Against a back- 
ground of real international understand- 
ing—for the Dublin conference represented 
a wholesome development in thoughtful 
consideration of the part education must 
play in a better-ordered world—lIreland’s 
program was particularly impressive. 


A CoMPLETE LANGUAGE REVIVAL 

It was not merely that the Irish lan- 
suage is being taught in the schools of the 
Irish Free State, but rather, as many of 
the delegates realized for the first time, that 
lreland is attempting this revival of the 
language on a complete scale, with Irish as 
the language of instruction in the schools 
and English as a secondary language to be 
taught to the children in the schools after 
they have reached the eighth or ninth year 
of age. 

1 Previous conferences: San Francisco, 1923 (or- 
ganizing conference) ; Edinburgh, Scotland, 1925; 
Toronto, Canada, 1927; Geneva, Switzerland, 1929; 
Denver, Colorado, 1931. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


By W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


INDIAN SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 








The Irish speakers made clear that they 
did not consider this return to Irish as in 
any way interfering with the use of En- 
glish as a general medium nor with better 
international More- 
over, they did not minimize their difficul- 
From President 


relations generally. 
ties in the undertaking. 
de Valera down they candidly stated that 
Irish as a spoken language had practically 
vanished everywhere except in the western 
part of their island; that the teachers in 
the Irish schools were having to learn the 
language—a foreign tongue to most of 
them—before they could use it as the lan- 
guage of instruction in the schools. At the 
Tuesday evening session on he Problems 
of Bilingualism’’ the representatives of the 
Irish Free State all gave at least the be- 
ginnings of their speeches in Irish, and 
some of them went a considerable distance 
before turning into English. This appears 
a bit artificial, in view of the fact that 
practically all the foreign delegates under- 
stood English and few if any of them un- 
derstood Irish, but it was worth noting that 
a large part of the Irish membership in the 
and follow 


corm 


hall was able to understand 
speeches in the recently revived national 
language. 

The Irish speakers emphasized the fact 
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that in most countries where national lan- 
guages had been restored the language had 
never actually died out. But in Ireland, as 
W. J. Williams, M.A., lecturer in education 
at University College, put it: 

exact 
practice. The 
Irish the na- 


The language problem is without any 


parallel in the history of educational 


Constitutional requirement making 
tional language at one stroke transferred the whole 
status of the Irish language from the region of 
platform patriotism to that of a practical school 
problem The schools were called upon to enter on 


nothing less than the 


a task of extreme difficu ST. 


restoration as a general medium of intercourse of a 
tongue that for all practical purposes was unknown 
to the great majority of the people. The duty im- 
posed on the schools was one that bristled with diffi- 
culties from every angle of approach, not the least 


of which was the total 


Irish suitable to anything beyond the most ele- 


absence of text-books in 


mentary stages of school work. 


BILINGUALISM IN OTHER NATIONS 
In his introductory remarks to the dele- 
vates at this session of the conference Dr. 
Paul Monroe, the president of the federa- 
tion, reminded the that 50 per 
cent. of the children of the world are faced 


delegates 


bilingualism—from 
thus 


with the problem of 


China, with at least eight million 
affected, down to America, with only a few 
thousand cases of bilingualism, chiefly In- 
dians. He told of the experience in Span- 
ish countries, particularly in the Philip- 
pines following the American occupation, 
amusing the audience considerably by illus- 
trations of some of the comic results of con- 
fusion of the languages. 

Representatives of other nations then 
told of their experience with the double 
language problem. Speaking for Spain, 
Senorita Comas introduced a formal paper 


explaining the experiment that was being 
made in Barcelona with Catalan and Span- 
Smeyers 


ish. Speaking for Belgium, F. 
told how the whole question had been set- 
tled by establishing the mother tongue as 
the basic language in the schools in each 
area. ‘‘The language of instruction in pri- 
mary schools is Flemish in Flanders and 
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French in Wallonia,’’ he explained. ‘‘The 
responsible authorities, however, may or- 
ganize either French or Flemish special 
classes for those children who do not speak 
the language commonly used in the district. 
In such cases the children have to learn, 
after the first two years of primary instrue- 
tion, the language of the district, so that 
they may be able to complete, by means of 
this language, their education in the secon- 
dary school.’’ 

Speakers from Wales and Scotland com- 
pared the situation in areas they knew with 
what was being attempted in Ireland, to the 
great interest of the whole conference, but 
especially the Irish. Mr. T. D. Davies, 
school inspector for Wales, described the 
progress of the Welsh language in the 
schools of Wales, pointing out that the em- 
phasis had been placed upon the teaching 
of the language in the secondary school, the 
purpose being to have Welsh preserved, not 
as a mere local dialect, but as a literary 
Mr. Davies said that in districts 
regularly spoken by 


language. 
where Welsh 
masses of the people the children were 
taught in Welsh until the age of eight or 
nine, at which time an intensive study of 
English began, and that on leaving schoo! 
they could write English or Welsh with 
equal facility. In view of the geographical 
location of Wales, he said, English must 
always be with them, and the aim of the 
school was to keep the mother tongue alive 
and at the same time have the children 
master what was best in the English lan- 
guage. 

How the United States Government, in 
its handling of the American Indian situa- 
tion, is attempting to recognize native In- 
dian culture, including to some extent In- 
dian languages, was also described to this 


was 


session of the conference. 


NATIONAL AIMS 


That national aims in any country must 
be closely tied up with the educational pro- 
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eram was Clearly stated in the address of 
President de Valera of the Irish Free State 
before another session of the conference— 
an address, incidentally, that was much 
superior to the usual perfunctory official 
speech on such occasions and refreshingly 
free from narrow Mr. de 
Valera undertook to state national educa- 
tional needs as he saw them. He reminded 
the delegates from other countries of Ire- 
lend’s traditional concern for education; 
of how for centuries following the collapse 
of the Roman Empire Ireland had been 
almost the sole refuge of learning in 
Europe; and of how, later, ‘‘when her own 
territory was invaded and her traditional 
culture assailed, she maintained for cen- 


nationalism. 


turies in mountain fastnesses and remote 
valleys the rigorous discipline of her schools 
of poetry and law, and when, at last, these 
were destroyed, the lamp of knowledge was 
kept alight in the hedge schools by wander- 
ing teachers whose only material reward 
was a Shelter and a scanty mean in a peas- 
ant’s hut.’’ 

Mr. De Valera emphasized education for 
character and the needs of daily living. 
He said: 

An educational system is sound insofar as it 
helps to give meaning to the life and work of the 
people whom it serves and to fit them for that 
life and work. It would be worse than useless to 
teach young people the nature and properties of 
the material things and forces around them if we 
fail to teach them to know and to conform to the 
purpose that these things and forces subserve. 

In the last analysis it is not force nor fear nor 
the sense of common material interest that binds 
man to man in society; it is the knowledge that 
they are brothers, children of one father, fellow- 
subjects bound by the same law and destined to 
the same end. The constant teaching of these 
truths by word and example in the school, as in 
the home and in the church, is the surest means 
of promoting justice and good-will and, so, friend- 
ship amongst men and among the nations of the 
world. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


One of the sessions in which American 
and European educational problems were 
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discussed jointly was that on universities 
and higher education. Professor W. Me- 
Clelland, of St. Andrews’ University, dis- 
cussing the aims of a university as formu- 
lated by leaders from Cardinal Newman to 
Abraham Flexner, attempted to reconcile 
the differences between the extremists at 
both the culture and vocation ends. He 
emphasized the need for careful recruiting 
of students, but believed that there were 
many more capable students in and out of 
universities than was sometimes assumed. 
The greatest need, he felt, was that the uni- 
versities should help give a ‘‘ world view— 
scientific, ideal, spiritual—’’ and concern 
themselves with the ‘‘whole man’”’ 
of compartmental knowledge and specializa- 
tion. ‘* We need ‘synthesists’ in the univer- 


instead 


sities,’’ he said, ‘‘to see that things are 
taught in a coadaptive way, in their rela- 
tion to everything else.’’ 

Dr. I. L. Kandel, of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, described vividly the problems 
of universities as he saw them in a tour that 
took in the countries of Central Europe as 
well as those of the Americas. He stressed 
the ‘‘over-production of trained men’’ from 
the universities as a significant factor in the 
present political situation in many coun- 
tries. He spoke of the danger that comes 
‘*from a cohabitation of academic and tech- 
nical subjects that lowers the standards of 
both.’’ He raised the question of the rela- 
tion of the university to every-day life, cit- 


ing in this connection the so-called ‘‘ brains 
trust’’ of the present American administra- 
tion as an interesting experiment which 
would be worth watching as an indication 
of how far the university could go in at- 


tempting to meet direct needs. The same 
problem of the relation of universities to 
modern life, especially from the western 
American experience, was presented by 
President von KleinSmid, of the University 
of Southern California. 













HoME AND ScHOOL 


One of the most active of the sections of 
the Dublin conference was that on home 
and school, presided over by Mrs. A. H. 


Reeve, of Philadelphia. Need 
wide cooperation of home and school in the 
the 


discussions of this seetion and in the reso- 


for world- 


education of children was stressed in 
lutions adopted by the International Fed- 
eration of Home and School, which is an 
affiliated organization meeting concurrently 
with the World Federation. 

That through the parent-education move- 
ment the home is gradually being drawn 
back into its proper place in the educational 
the of Mrs. 
parents, or of 


and teachers,’’ she said, ‘Shave been power- 


scheme was assertion Reeve. 


‘Organizations of parents 
ful factors in measures affecting childhood 
and youth. They offer not only the most 
direct channel through which the average 
the 
parent may be reached and led 


and sub-average (as well as super- 


average ) 
into a better understanding of the nature 
of childhood, but an un- 
rivalled opportunity, on the neutral ground 


and the needs 
of the school, which is common property, 
for the creation of an enlightened public 
opinion in favor of maintaining the highest 
possible standards in education.’’ 

Other speakers on the home and school 
program were Dr. Paul de Vuyst, of Bel- 


‘ 


gium, who insisted that ‘‘man had devel- 
oped materially but not morally,’’ and that 
disaster lay ahead for the world unless at 
least as much attention be given to educa- 
tion for character as for other things; Dr. 
E. Graham Howe, of the British Psycho- 
logical Society, who described the chief re- 
quirements for mental health of the normal 
child; Miss Helen Atwater, of Washington, 
D. C., who outlined recent changes in edu- 
eation for the home; Lord Allen, of Hurt- 
wood, who presided over a conference on 
the of social adjustment to the 
health of the child, and M. Georges Milsom, 


relation 
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of Paris, who told of the work of the Junior 
Red Cross throughout the world. 

On the recommendation of the former 
officers of the International Federation of 
Home and School, leadership for the com- 
ing biennium was assigned to England. 
The new officers are as follows: President, 
Miss Ishbel Macdonald, England (daughter 
of the British Premier) ; chairman of the 
executive board, Lord Allen of Hurtwood 
(England); vice-presidents, Mrs. A. H. 
teeve (United States), Dr. George W. 
Kerby (Canada), Mrs. R. W. Alexander 
(Japan), Professor C. Bouglé (France), 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler (Austria), Dr. Louis 
Marquio (Uruguay), Dr. H. H. Kung 
(China) ; secretary, Miss Muriel A. Payne 
(England). 


OTHER TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

Other sessions of the conference dealt 
with the relation of existing teachers’ or- 
ganizations to the World Federation of 
Education Associations ; the preparation of 
teachers in different countries; the effect of 
the depression on schools and schooling; 
eradicating illiteracy in various countries; 
the piace of the nursery school in modern 
education; school athletics as a factor in 
promoting international good-will; prob- 
lems of modern secondary education; the 
universities and the economic depression ; 
progress in the improvement in modern 
rural life and rural education in Ireland, 
Seotland and other countries. 

In the illiteracy section Sefiorita Mar- 
garita Comas, of Barcelona, described the 
present struggle against illiteracy in Spain ; 
Miss Caroline P. Stephens gave her ex- 
perience in the illiteracy crusade of Louisi- 
ana; Mr. J. Jumsai told of the steps being 
taken by the present government to wipe 
out illiteracy in Siam, and W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., Washington, D. C., explained the pro- 
gram of adult education work with Ameri- 
ean Indians. 
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Discussions in the section on teachers’ 
organizations emphasized the need for some 
plan of amalgamation between the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations and 
the two other international federations of 
teachers, the former having its greatest 
strength in British, American and Oriental 
eountries, the latter on the continent of 
Europe. As will be seen in the resolutions, 
the delegates decided to explain further the 
possibilities of closer cooperation with other 
international groups of teachers. 


A Goop MEETING 


A word about the meeting itself as a 
meeting. Contrary to all expectations, it 
was one of the most successful meetings yet 
held—in some respects, the very best. For 
one thing, the arrangements were particu- 
larly good. The test of such a conference 
is not the main meetings, necessarily, but 
the smaller section meetings, where atten- 
tion to details or lack of it shows most 
clearly. The Dublin people had been espe- 
cially careful about this. There were weak- 
nesses in the programs of these section 
meetings, as always—perhaps inevitably— 
depending chiefly upon the presence or 
absence at the meeting of the key person 
interested in a given topic or the care be- 
stowed upon the organization of a program 
in advance—a trick that some folks con- 
nected with the World Federation long ago 
learned and some never will learn. But in 
anything that could be cared for at Dublin 
itself there was seldom any lapse—not only 
were the meeting places all ready, but there 
were usually a good number of members 
of the local committee on hand willing and 
able to help unobtrusively in getting the 
meeting under way and keeping it going 
well. Something of the same excellent 
management prevailed with regard to the 
social affairs. I doubt whether any other 
meeting of the World Federation has had 
as carefully prepared, genuinely hospitable 
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and well-attended social functions as did 
the Dublin meeting. 


OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Fred Mander, general secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers (England) ; 
vice-presidents, T. J. O’Connell, general 
secretary of the Irish National Teachers’ 
(for Europe), Dr. Eikichi 
Kamada, president of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation, Tokio Imperial (for 
Asia), and Dr. Paul Monroe, of the Inter- 
Columbia 
Under a provi- 


Organization 
University 
national Institute, University, 
New York (for America). 
sion proposed at the Denver meeting in 
1931 and ratified in the last day’s session 
at Dublin, the tenure of office of the presi- 
dent of the federation was limited to one 
term and rotation among the various coun- 
tries was accepted as the principle in filling 
the office. The secretariat was continued 
in Washington under Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
former president of the federation, with 
Professor C. H. Williams, of the University 
of Missouri, as secretary and E. A. Hardy, 
of Toronto, Canada, as treasurer. 

The text of the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, with revisions adopted at the 
meeting, is given below. At the request of 
the delegates copies of these resolutions are 
to be submitted to the various countries 
The 
text as here printed was returned for cer- 


‘fat the earliest possible moment.’’ 


tain language changes and the revising of 
some articles, especially that on social ad- 
justment, this revising to be done by the 
committee and submitted to a meeting of 
the board of directors to be held shortly. 
The board was authorized to give final ap- 
proval, in accordance with ‘‘the sense of 
the meeting’’ as expressed by the delegates 
on Friday The draft 
printed, therefore, while not in final form, 
represents the thought of the conference: 


morning. here 
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OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS, DUBLIN, IRISH FREE 
Srate, AucusT 4, 1933 


Herman-Jordan Committees 


This World of Education Associa- 
tions commends and approves the work of the Her- 
man-Jordan 


Federation 


committees in together 


used for the 


gathering 
to be 


purpose of furthering international understanding 


valuable educational material 


} 


and good-will. It recognizes the almost impossible 
solution of the problem of international diplomatic 
cooperation until through education there is built 
up an informed ‘‘world opinion.’’ 

It, therefore, recommends: 

(1) That the 


direction of 


the 
and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, be printed as 
Such 


supplementary to 


material assembled under 


these Committees, if when 


scon after its preparation as funds permit. 
be 


text-books. 


publication should, 
the 


however, 
and not in form of 

(2) That these Committees be requested to con- 
tinue their activities. 


Teachers’ Organizations 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions requests the directors immediately to take 
into consideration what steps are necessary to 


secure: 
(1) Continuity of the work of the sections be- 
tween the biennial conferences. 


(2) Effective control of the work and policy 


of the federation by the constituent associations. 

It further requests the directors to explore the 
possibilities of cooperation between the World 
Federation of Education Associations and both 
the International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions and the International Federation of Asso- 


ciations of Secondary Teachers. 


Home 


World Federation of Education Asso- 
reaffirms 


and School 
(1) The 


ciations its conviction 


as to the impor- 
tance of cooperation on the part of parents, teach- 


ers and others concerned with the care and training 


of children in home, school and community. It 
notes with considerable satisfaction the increase 
of parent-teacher activities recently in various 


countries as reported to the conference through 
School the 
Federation of Home and School. 

W.. Bt. 


attention now given by educationists to 


its Home and Section, and through 


International 
(2 ) The 


growing 


A. notes with pleasure the 


the development of character and expresses the 
hope that this may be continued and as far as 


possible increased. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE FirtH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


play and recreation, will appear in the final version. 
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(3) The W. F. E. A. urges that attention be 
given to the methods and materials now developing 
in mental hygiene, and it recommends study of 
this field as of special importance to parents and 
teachers. 

(4) The W. F. E. A. urges a careful considera- 
tion by parents, teachers, social workers and others 
of the systems of examinations in the 
various countries, and it requests that those in 
charge of the international examination inquiries 
now under way investigate the effects of school 
examinations upon mental and physical health and 
upon the newer programs of education designed 
to meet present-day needs. 


school 


(5) With full recognition of the opportunities 
for good and ill afforded by the radio and motion 
pictures, the W. F. E. A. urges careful study of 
the various types of radio and cinema programs 
and their effects on children. It especially asks 
through na 


tional and international agencies in cinema and 


that information already compiled 


radio be made available to parents and teachers. 


Health2 
(1) The W. F. E. A. deplores the continued high 
mortality and morbidity of children of preschool 
age, that health services of all coun- 
tries should be extended to cover the whole of the 
preschool period. 


and urges 


(2) In view of the fundamental importance of 
the health of the school child the W. F. E. A. 
urges those Governments of the world which have 
not done so to make such provision for examina 
tion and treatment in connection with the schools 
as will protect the health of the school child. 


Rural Education 


(2) ‘She W. 2... A. 
tention 


recommends that the at- 
of the Governments of all countries be 
again called to the necessity in the interest of the 
economic welfare and the stability of their coun- 
tries of providing the best possible education for 
young people in rural areas. 

(2) The W. F. E. A. is of opinion that to secure 
equality of opportunity for pupils in rural schools 
it is necessary that teachers engaged therein should 
have equivalent qualifications and be given a status 
equal to that of those engaged in schools in urban 
centers. 

(3) The W. F. E. A. is of opinion that to secure 
the best conditions for pupils in rural areas there 
should be the closest cooperation between all edu- 
cational institutions, including primary and sec- 
ondary and agricultural and 
colleges. 


schools institutes 


2Two additional resolutions, one dealing with 
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Preschool 


The World Federation of Education Associations 
recommends: 

(1) That the attention of the Central Depart- 
ments of Education in every country be drawn 
to the significance of the preschool period and to 
the desirability of giving preschool education an 
essential place in every national system of health 
and education. 

(2) That up-to-date information from all coun- 
tries as to the progress of the nursery school 
movement—representing the care and education of 
the whole child during preschool years—be col- 
lected and reported upon at each meeting of the 
federation, That to this end a correspondent to 
the Preschool Section be appointed in each country. 
3) That the Preschool Section cooperate ac- 


tively with the Home and School Section in 
increasing the understanding of the preschool 


period amongst parents and teachers. 

(4) That all organizations making a study of 
children’s literature be asked to include the pre- 
school period in their study of children’s books. 


Social Adjustments 


The W. F. E. A. records its emphatic protest 
against the folly of trying to relieve (economic) 
stress by cutting down essential social and educa- 
tional services, and it calls upon educationists and 
teachers’ organizations to work for: 

(1) A new (economic) outlook that will place 
the child, the home and the school in their proper 
places in the life of the nation. 

(2) A revision, in countries where the burden of 
local rating is retarding the development of edu- 
cation, of the methods of financing education with 
a view to securing from the central exchequer a 
more equitable proportion of the total costs of 
education. 

(3) The lengthening of the school life so that 
pupils may spend the years of adolescence under 
supervision and training. 


Colleges and Universities 
The W. F. E. A. is of opinion that universities 
should provide facilities for the study of inter- 
national relations and problems. 


Secondary Education 
The W. F. E. A. believes that the study of civics 
and economies should be given a prominent place 
in the curriculum of secondary schools and other 
institutions for further education. As, however, 
this object may be attained in various ways, it 
3 This the term 


entire section to be revised, 


‘‘economic’’ is to be avoided, and other adapta- 
tions were suggested. 
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does not suggest that any rigid method should be 
imposed on the schools for this purpose. 


Geography 

The W. F. E. A., believing that a sane nation- 
alistie outlook depends upon a knowledge of men 
and the world, notes with that 
teachers give attention to world geography and 
urges them and others to give more emphasis to 
this aspect of the subject, as a means of giving 
to the pupil a better training for the cultivation 


pleasure many 


of an international outlook. 

In view of the present serious economic prob- 
lems, national and international, the W. F. E. A. 
believes that a clearer understanding of the dif- 
ferences in climate and resources of regions of the 


world is one of the most valuable aids to the 
development of a sound international commercial 
policy. It, therefore, recommends that greater 


prominence be given to that aspect of geography, 
the productive 
capacity of climatic regions. 

The W. F. E. A. recommends that the committee 


set up at the Denver conference to study geo- 


which stresses contrasts of the 


graphic materials be asked to prepare an adequate 
bibliography of geographical text-books. 
Athletics 

The World Federation of Education Associations 
is of the opinion that athletics is a suitable medium 
for promoting international good-will. It, there- 
fore, strongly recommends the directors: 

(1) To inquire into the possibilities of games 
meetings between students in all types of schools 
and colleges of the various countries. 

(2) To further the organization of such games 
meetings as will promote international understand- 
ing and good-will. 

Illiteracy 
(1) The W. F. E. A. 


large numbers of illiterates in certain countries a 


considers the presence of 


menace to world stability and national progress. 


General 

The W. F. E. A. 
tions to give to the above resolutions as wide pub 
licity as possible, by furnishing them to the edu 


urges all its affiliated organiza- 


cational journals to be published, with the request 
that other publications copy them and that indi 
viduals reading them bring them to the attention 
of still other publications for copying. 


Thanks 


wishes to 


The W. F. E. A. its best 
thanks to the Dublin 
charge of local arrangements, the members of sub 
committees and to all those did 
so much for the entertainment and comfort of the 


delegates and visitors. 


express 
Reception Committee in 


individuals who 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 
OF PROFESSIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
SERVICE 


By Professor G. W. LEMAN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSIONAL adjustment service may be 
considered a relatively new development in 
the field of teacher training. ‘‘Follow-up’’ 
is the term which has usually been applied 
to the help and guidance offered by teacher- 
training institutions to graduates during 
their early years of teaching. This term 
has a well-defined meaning in vocational 
guidance and occupational placement but 
is inadequate when used to refer to campus 
conferences, the distribution of bulletins 
and other literature to assist young teach- 
ers in their work, guidance in professional 
reading, the organization of demonstra- 
tions, individual help in the solution of 
professional problems through visitation or 
correspondence or both, and various other 
activities that are concerned with the in- 
service adjustment of beginning teachers. 

Professional adjustment service, then, is 
the term which is used to refer to the in- 
service extension of pre-service training to 
the extent it is deemed desirable or neces- 
sary for the stimulation, guidance and as- 
sistance offered by teacher-training institu- 
tions to graduates in meeting their respon- 
sibilities as teachers. 


THE GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE 

The growth of professional adjustment 
service, although starting somewhat later, 
parallels the movement for the improve- 
ment of teachers in service which is re- 
corded in educational literature very 
largely since the beginning of the present 
century. Teacher-training schools in 1900 
were wholly occupied with the teacher in 


training. The matter of improving the 


teacher in service was left to the teacher 
himself or to his employer. 


In 1900 President John W. Cook,’ of the 
State Normal School at DeKalb, Lllinois, 
presented a paper at the Charleston meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
in which he stated that the improvement of 
teachers in service was the responsibility of 
the superintendent of schools. Methods 
suggested for improvement included eare- 
ful selection, providing teachers with a 
good course of study, cooperating with 
them in their work, assuming an attitude 
of sympathetic helpfulness, reducing the 
amount of mechanical work done out of 
school hours to a minimum, the according 
to teachers of the largest degree of free- 
dom, instructing teachers professionally, 
improving them through reading and de- 
veloping hobbies among teachers. 

Superintendents of schools, particularly 
in our larger cities, accepted their respon- 
sibilities for the in-service improvement of 
teachers. Appearing before the National 
Edueation Association during its annual 
convention in 1905, James N. Greenwood, 
who was at that time superintendent of 
schools in Kansas City, Missouri, made the 
following statement: 


To keep all teachers of a corps growing in 
knowledge as well as in efficiency is one of the 
most urgent unsolved educational problems in our 
country at this time, and I trust that some prac- 
tical scheme will be presented at an early date in 
which this subject will receive the treatment its 
importance demands.2 


1 John W. Cook, ‘‘How Can the Superintendent 
Improve the Efficiency of the Teachers under His 
Charge?’’ Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, pp. 276-287, 1900. 

2 James M. Greenwood, ‘‘The Professional Cul- 
ture of Teachers after They Have Been Regularly 
Employed in School Work.’’ Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, p. 328, 1905. 
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Superintendent Greenwood also stated 
that less than 20 per cent. of the teachers 
were willing to expend much effort to im- 
prove themselves. Among the means which 
he discussed for the improvement of teach- 
ers were teachers’ reading circles, advance 
in salary, stimulation from the superin- 
tendent and principal and the seeking of 
higher degrees in colleges and universities. 

Many forms of training for the improve- 
ment of teachers in service were proposed 
at a meeting of the National Education 
Association in 1926 by President T. W. 
Butcher, of the State Teachers College at 
Emporia, Kansas. They are listed here to 
indicate the rapid expansion of possibilities 
in this field in contrast with suggestions 
offered in 1900 and in 1905, 

Some forms of training for improving teachers 
vithin. the Visitation and conference; 
lassroom supervision; required professional read- 
ings. demonstration lessons, faculty or group dis- 
teachers meetings; reading circles; 
afternoon evening classes; intervisitation; 
direct observation; rating; lectures by experts; 


system: 


cussions ; 


and 


community contacts; participation in _ policy- 
making; clubs and teachers associations; experi- 
ments and investigations; educational exhibits; 


measurement of the results of teaching and the 
use of the results; encouragement of writing for 
periodicals; interchange of good professional lit- 
erature; use of detailed courses of study; extra 
supervision of new teachers; selection of texts and 
the provision of teachers’ manuals; scientific 
grouping of children; provision of good equip- 
ment; carefully planned use of reports; medical 
supervision for teachers; adjustment of teachers’ 
loads; provision of a professional library; inter- 
cession of principal between the teacher and the 
parent; tactful publicity for good work; controlled 
experimentation: (1) directing study, (2) project 
level of teaching. 

Some forms of training for improving teachers 
through outside activities: Correspondence courses; 
extension courses; summer school; teachers courses 
in college; travel; district, state and national 
meetings; institutes.3 


A number of plans to assist beginning 


‘T. W. Butcher, ‘‘The Training of Teachers in 
Service,’’ Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, pp. 305-306, 1926. 
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teachers in making their adjustments have 
been operating in our larger cities within 
the past ten years. Among these are the 
Cincinnati Plan, the Gary Plan and the 
Buffalo Plan. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, temporary certifi- 
cates to teach in the public schools of the 
city were issued to graduates of the College 
of Education of the University of Cincin- 
nati whose average grade for college work 
was not less than B. These graduates were 
under the direction of the college for a fifth 
year, during which they taught in the pub- 
lie schools of the city in the morning and 
returned to the college campus each after- 
noon for one or more conferences called 
There was close supervision 
These 


‘*practica.”’ 
of all teaching done by graduates. 
young teachers worked under the super- 
vision of cooperating teachers of the respec- 
tive schools where graduates were placed 
for their teaching. Beginning teachers 
were included on the payroll of the city 
schools but could not receive permanent 
certificates until the one-year probationary 
period had been successfully completed. 
At Gary, Indiana, a plan was effected in 
1925 whereby six normal school graduates 
carried a teaching load previously assigned 
to five regular experienced teachers. Each 
recent graduate taught five of the six hours 
daily and spent the extra hour in directed 
visiting, conferences, planning, prepara- 
tion and specific laboratory work. A 
special teacher was employed to take the 
places of each of the six new teachers for 
one hour daily. The apprentices were 
supervised by a director, who gave full 
time to this service. The director followed 
up the apprentices during their second 
year at Gary and started with six new 
apprentices at the beginning of the second 
year. Problems engaging the attention of 
apprentices were such as are generally met 
by beginning teachers, 7.e., problems of 
classroom mechanics, discipline, organiza- 
tion of the course of study, lesson-planning 
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and the obtaining and using of supple- 
‘mentary materials. 

At Buffalo, New York, graduates of the 
State Teachers College were assigne! to 
one of nine ‘‘teacher center’’ schools in the 
city. Each center had an advisory teacher 
for every eight or ten of these ‘‘probation- 
ary teachers.’’ The teacher 
helped the probationers plan their lessons, 
assisted them in the solution of disciplinary 
problems, directed them to the most help- 
ful literature, helped them solve various 
difficulties, evaluated their work and acted 
as an official adviser. After one year of 
successful work at the teacher center, the 


b 


advisory 


graduate was assigned to a regular city 
position. 

In 1927 a book entitled ‘‘The Growth of 
Teachers in Service’’ by Dr. F. L. Whit- 
ney was published for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the inexperienced superintendent 
with material to assist him in his profes- 
sional relationships with teachers. 

At the present time a large number of 
administrators and supervisors in public 
schools make definite provision in their 
school policies and programs for the im- 
provement of teachers in service. Courses 
entitled ‘‘The Growth of Teachers in Ser- 
vice’’ are finding a place in schools of edu- 
cation in a number of the larger universi- 
ties in the United States. 


THE IN-SERVICE EXTENSION OF PRE- 
SERVICE TRAINING 
To-day not only the superintendents and 
principals of public schools but also many 
administrators staff members of 
teacher-training institutions, particularly 
the normal schools and teachers colleges, 


and 


are evidencing more than a passing concern 
for the success and growth of beginning 
teachers who are graduates of these schools. 

As early as 1916 the problem of in- 
service extension of pre-service training 


This 


was recognized by normal schools. 


was indicated by C. R. Maxwell in his 
statement: 
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When we turn out material that is not a finished 
product, and cannot be from the nature of the case, 
it is our duty to follow it into the field. An engine 
is an essential part of an automobile, but a great 
many automobile manufacturers depend upon other 
companies for their engines. The manufacturer of 
the engine stands sponsor for his product and he 
assumes the responsibility for any defect... . If 
this is true in the business world, would it not b 
fair to expect the same type of responsibility in 


the professions ?4 


Maxwell’s suggestions for assistance to 
graduates included conferences held by the 
faculty to bring alumni back to the school, 
keeping them in touch with old associa- 
tions, fostering loyalty, giving alumni a 
chance to criticize their training, and make 
suggestions for future improvement. He 
recognized the importance of the founda- 
tion given by the training school, but 
recommended that the training school con- 
tinue its interest in graduates after they 
have accepted their responsibilities as 
teachers. 

The earliest investigation that had a 
bearing on the practises of teacher-training 
institutions in the professional adjustment 
of their graduates, as found by the writer, 
was reported by Dr. C. C. McCracken in 
1916. This study, which covered 126 cities 
in the United States, was intended to dis- 
cover the types of practises and the extent 
to which they were used by city normal 
schools for the improvement of teachers in 
service. The investigation was reported at 
a meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1917. A very significant finding 


was reported as follows: 


It will be noted that while forty-six per cent. of 
these cities have their own teacher training schools, 
only six and three-tenths per cent. report any ¢o- 
operation existing between the training school and 
the teacher in service. This would indicate that th: 
after-training of teachers, through the instrumental- 
ity of the city normal schools, is almost a negligi- 
ble quantity.® 


4C, R. Maxwell, ‘‘ Relation of the Normal School 
to its Graduates in Public Schools.’’ ScHOOL AND 
Society, Vol. iii, pp. 918-931. 

5 ©. C. McCracken, ‘‘A Systematic Plan for the 
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In his plan for the after-training of nor- 
mal school graduates, Dr. McCracken pro- 
posed (1) to make available to all teachers 
of the corps, and especially normal school 
craduates, a model observation school to aid 
in solving the many problems which the 
new teacher must meet; (2) so to correlate 
the activities that are possible in the after- 
training that the teacher may not be un- 
duly burdened by requirements on time 
and energy; and (3) to further coopera- 
tion between the normal-trained teacher 
and some particular normal school. 

In 1925, Dean E. A. Bixler, in a study 
covering the activities of 65 state normal 
schools and teachers colleges in adjustment 
work, found that eleven schools offered 
helping teacher service to their graduates. 
Two of these schools observed the work of 
craduates in the field, offered constructive 
criticisms, answered the graduates’ ques- 
tions, conferred with their principals, cor- 
responded with graduates after visitation, 
aud invited the graduates to return to the 
training school for conferences. 

Dr. Frederick L. Whitney’s nation-wide 
study in 1927 of the continuity of institu- 
tional training offered by state teachers 
colleges and normal schools revealed that 
of the 1388 schools covered in this report, 
12 per cent. were in direct personal contact 
with their graduates in the field, while 33 
per cent. of the entire group had no plan 
to assist their students after graduation. 
The most common methods used for the 
continuation of institutional training were 
extension and correspondence courses, su- 
pervision by field workers, faculty visita- 
tion and suecess reports from superinten- 
dents. 

Miss Alvida Buck’s study in 1928 eov- 
ered 34 widely scattered state teachers col- 
leges and normal schools. Eleven of them 
had a system whereby staff members visited 





After Training of Normal School Graduates,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, p. 
406, 1917. 
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and held conferences with graduates. Re- 
ported values to the college or normal 
school included awareness on the part of 
the training school staff of real school 
problems, improvement of practise teaching 
facilities and instruction as a result of 
changes in college and normal school ecur- 
ricula. 

Continued growth of the movement to 
offer professional adjustment service is 
indicated in the results of Dr. E. C. Hig- 
bie’s study in 1928. Twenty-one of the 
131 state teachers colleges and normal 
schools which were investigated had an 
organized service. Sixty-two of the schools 
had an incidental service, and 48 had no 
service that could be termed organized or 
incidental. Two state universities and two 
state departments of education were found 
to have programs for the continuation of 
institutional training. 

The major part of Dr. N. 
study, which was reported in 1930, covered 


Congor’s 


the services rendered by liberal arts col- 
leges, land grant colleges and other profes- 
sional schools in the adjustment of their 
graduates. He found that practically all 
training departments for teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in land grant colleges 
were actively conducting or participating 
in adjustment service programs for gradu- 
ates, but that schools of education in uni- 
versities and liberal arts colleges were 
doing little more with this activity than 
making a real effort to place their gradu- 
ates in teaching positions. 

Data relating to the present status of 
professional adjustment service as con- 
ducted by teachers colleges and normal 
schools were obtained from an investiga- 
tion conducted by the writer in setting up 
a program of adjustment service for the 
New Jersey State ‘Teachers College at 
Montelair in 1932. The following findings 
are based on reports received from 196 of 
the 212 teachers colleges and normal schools 
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in the United States and its territories 
listed in Part II of the Educational Diree- 
tory for 1932. No attempt is made here to 
the 
vices offered by teacher-training schools to 
Growth of the adjustment 
service indicated by the 
notable increase since 1928 in the number 


evaluate effectiveness of various ser- 
their graduates. 


movement is 


of schools offering one or more types of 
service. 

Personal field service was reported by 
79 teachers colleges and 41 normal schools. 
and ten normal 


Twelve teachers colleges 


schools send representatives to visit all 
their graduates during the first teaching 
year. Special representatives for personal 
field service are maintained by twenty-nine 
teachers colleges and twelve normal schools. 
The range in the number of special repre- 
sentatives employed by a school is from 
one being the number most 


In 50 per cent. of the 


one to seven, 
commonly used. 
teachers colleges and normal schools per- 
sonal field visitation is conducted by mem- 
bers of the instructional or administrative 
staff. 


tives 


College or normal school representa- 
who visit graduates offer helpful 
criticisms and suggestions and frequently 
conduct demonstrations. Normal schools 
as a group are more active than teachers 
colleges in providing their graduates with 
personal field service. 

The use of personal correspondence in 
providing recent graduates with assistance 
in solving many of the trying problems 
which arise during the early period of 
teaching reported by eighty-three 
teachers colleges and thirty-four normal 
schools. Although the majority of schools 
indicated that correspondence is conducted 
at the request of graduates or their super- 
visors rather than on the initiative of the 
training pro- 
grams were reported by eleven teachers 
Spe- 


ap- 


was 


school, regular organized 
schools. 


sometimes 


colleges and four normal 


cial representatives are 


pointed for this work, but it is usually 
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conducted by members of the instructional 
staff. Correspondence is used to request 
graduates to inform the school of diffi- 
culties that arise in teaching, to furnish 
these graduates with help and guidance in 
the solution of their problems, to offer 
encouragement and stimulation to gradu- 
ates, and to obtain information relative to 
the success of recent graduates from their 
Teachers colleges are 
somewhat more active than the normal 
schools in using correspondence as a part 
of their professional adjustment programs. 

Fifty-one teachers colleges and 26 nor- 
mal schools reported the use of group con- 
ferences in their adjustment programs. 
The campus conference is the type most 
commonly organized by both groups of 
schools. The tendency among teacher- 
training institutions whose graduates are 
widely scattered is to organize and con- 
duct group conferences in various sections 
These sectional conferences 


local supervisors. 


of a state. 


are sometimes held in connection with 
county or state educational meetings. The 


number of campus conferences is usually 
one each year. The number of sectional 
group conferences usually ranges from ten 
to twenty annually. Among the activities 
generally provided for group conferences 
are demonstrations, inspirational talks by 
educational leaders, group discussions and 
individual conferences based on teaching 
problems, receptions and dinners. Normal 
schools are somewhat more active than the 
teachers colleges in organizing conferences 
for their graduates. 

One or more of the following kinds of 
printed or mimeographed materials were 
reported to be distributed to graduates by 
45 teachers colleges and 18 normal schools: 
bulletins, service circulars, announcements 
of various kinds, the school newspaper, 
alumni news letters and books. Sugges- 
tions for the use of visual aids, sources of 
supplementary materials, lesson plans, sam- 
ples of report cards, lists of new helpful 
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books, suggestions for demonstrations, news 
events of the college or normal school, news 
concerning alumni, letters intended to 
stimulate and encourage recent graduates 
in their work and suggestions concerning 
various problems met in teaching, are in- 
cluded in one or another of the various 
types of printed or mimeographed mate- 
rials which are distributed to graduates. 
Bulletins are usually distributed quarterly 
or monthly. Service circulars are distrib- 
uted at irregular intervals, and the usual 
number distributed per year is one. Teach- 
ers colleges as a group are more active than 
normal schools in sending printed and 
mimeographed materials to graduates. 

No differences were noted in the types 
of professional adjustment service which 
are offered to graduates who teach in the 
elementary school, the junior high school 
or the senior high school, although there is 
a notable variety in the combination of 
types of service offered by the various 
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training schools. Most frequently personal 
field service is combined with personal cor- 
respondence; and the most frequent com- 
binations of other services were found to be 
as follows: group conferences with per- 
sonal field service, personal correspondence 
with personal field service, and the distri- 
bution of mimeographed or printed mate- 
rials with personal field service. 

Seventeen normal schools and 32 teachers 
colleges, approximately 25 per cent. of the 
total group, offer no professional adjust- 
ment service whatever. 

The types of adjustment service most 
commonly offered by teachers colleges and 
normal schools to-day are personal field 
service and personal correspondence. One 
or more types of adjustment service were 
reported by 50 per cent. or more of all the 
teachers colleges and normal schools in 39 
of the 45 states where schools of this type 
are located, and in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXPANSION OF UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, LONDON 


ACCORDING to Nature, the recently issued an- 
nual report of University College, London, in- 
cludes an account of a notable expansion ren- 
dered possible by the acquisition of a large area 
to the south of its present site. This fulfilment 
of a long-cherished aspiration of the college au- 
thorities was achieved in cooperation with the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, by whom a 
part of the area is to be used for the purposes 
of the National Central Library and the Library 
Association. A prominent feature of this ex- 
pansion is the rehousing of the department of 
zoology, now to be reorganized, with adequate 
equipment as a department of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy on a scale of national im- 
Student 
1931-32 show a 


enrolments of the session 
decrease in the 
evening students, due to the London County 
discontinuance of awards of free 
places in the evening schools of geography, 


portance. 
number of 


Couneil’s 


history and phoneties in favor of a new system 
of grants to individual students. 


The number 


of vacation students also decreased, owing to 
phoneties and librarianship vacation courses not 
being held. The number of other students, 2,705, 
is almost the same as in the preceding year, 
2,709. 


bered 465, an increase of 17. 


Postgraduate and research students num- 
A table giving the 
geographical distribution of students shows that 
57 per cent. were from homes within thirty miles 
from the college, 24 per cent. from elsewhere in 
the British Isles, 10 per cent. from the rest of 
the empire and 9 per cent. from other parts of 
Those from 151, 
2 


from Germany 40, from the United States 39, 
from Australia and New Zealand 34, from South 


the world. India numbered 


Africa 23, from Seandinavia 23, from France 21 
and from Switzerland 21. 
port are reprints of speeches at the summer 


Appended to the re- 


assembly and a list of 637 original publications 
from the various departments of the college. 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN UTAH 


CHARLES H. SkipMore, superintendent of 
public instruction, State of Utah, reports to 
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the United States Daily that the 1933 session 
of the Utah 


signed to aid vocational education in the high 


Legislature passed a measure de- 


authorized the use of 


schools of the state. It 


a portion of the state high-school fund for 


vocational education in the high schools. 


This act of the 


nature and 


legislature was occasioned be- 
cause of the intent of the special 
| fund, and also because the legisla- 
was practically impossible to grant 
vocational edueation from other 


{ . 
“1 ? 
aid LOT 


funds. The balancing of the budget ad- 


mitted of no aid for voeational education from 
general state funds, as it likewise admitted of 
no appropriation for a good many other vital 
needs of the state. 

A special state high-school fund was brought 
into existence in 1911 to aid in sustaining loeal 
high schools then established and to permit of 
the establishment of such sehools in other lo- 
ealities which were insistently demanding high- 
school privileges. The fund has served the in- 
tended 


moting the establishment of secondary schools, 


purpose. For years it aided in pro- 
and it has in rather limited measure helped in 
the maintenance of high schools throughout the 
state. 

Ever since a sufficient number of high schools 
has been established to meet the needs of the 
state, the special state high school fund has 
formed only a small part of state high-school 
aid. For a dozen years now the high schools 
have shared in the state district school fund, 
which amounts approximately to $25 annually 
for each child of school age. The school age 
in Utah is from 6 to 18 years. 

The entire enrolment in all the public schools 
is 141,048, and the high-school enrolment is al- 
most 40,000. <A large part of state aid to high 
schools, therefore, comes out of the $25-per-child 
fund. This fund was created in 1921 for main- 
tenance purposes, whereas, as already intimated, 
the special high-school fund of 1911 was partly 
for maintenance and partly for promoting the 
establishment of additional high schools. 

Mr. Skidmore writes: 

The recent legislature took the view that the 
intent of the special high-school fund would now 
be more fully realized by using at least a small 
part of it to promote vocational education. The 


act of the legislature accords with my own view 
and with the view of leading school men in Utah. 
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Young people, we feel, must not be deprived of 
an introduction and insight into vocational activi- 
ties and vocational guidance, any more than th 
should be deprived of an opportunity to study the 
more abstract academic subjects. We are ther 
fore pleased that the legislature found a way 
stimulate greater interest and to make possib 
further improvement in vocational training in th, 


high schools of the state. 
THE ALABAMA SCHOOLS 
A SPECIAL dispateh to The Christian Scien 


Monitor 
Alabama state superintendents have acted on 


from Montgomery reports that the 
recommendations that schools be operated this 
year as long as available funds allow payment 

che “decent living wage” to teachers, with 
the systems to close down at that time or receive 
additional revenue from the state. 

The main committee, with E. A. McBride, of 
Tuscaloosa, at its head, reported the following 
facts concerning the situation: that teachers’ 
salaries had been slashed; that validation of the 
$17,000,000 warrants on July 18 would be of no 
help to operation of the schools; that schools 
would receive approximately half the sum—or 
little more than $4,000,000—appropriated for 
this year; that continued reduction of assess- 
ments would result in decreased state, county, 
district and municipal revenue and that only a 
few schools had prospects of anywhere near 
full-time operation for the coming year. 

After making its recommendations, the com- 
mittee also proposed that the state federal gov- 
ernment be called on for aid. Dr. A. F. Har- 
man, state superintendent of education, read a 
report of the recent conference on the national 
emergency in education which recommended 
state aid or district systems where they failed to 
function and similar federal aid for states. 

Further recommendations of the committee 
were: That teachers not be asked to teach on 
credit; that fundamentals of the NRA be fol- 
lowed in giving teachers decent salaries; that a 
seven-month school term be regarded as a mini- 
mum; that the state superintendent of educa- 
tion and the governor use whatever influence 
they have to obtain federal aid for education, 
and that the governor “see that the necessary 
legal steps are taken whereby the peuple may 
provide the necessary revenue to give their chil- 
dren reasonable educational opportunities.” 
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An extra session of legislature was not recom- 
mended in the committee report, but it indi- 
eated that the state should use its judgment in 
additional revenue. Governor B. M. 


raising 


\iller requested the superintendents and mem- 
ers of boards of education, of whom there 


were over 450, to estimate accurately the reve- 
nues, to govern expenditures accordingly, and 


, 


vhen the money ran out to close the schools. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

The Cornell Alumni News reports that Cornell 
University has announced more liberal entrance 
equirements. The fixed standard of the past, 
requiring the applicant to submit fifteen en- 
trance units, has been modified to permit greater 
freedom of selectivity, based on the applicant’s 
ndividual merit. 

While a general standard of fifteen units will 
be maintained, students of unusual ability will 
no longer be barred from the university by 
reason of their deficiency in one or two subjects 
which are not necessarily related to the course 

study they expect to pursue. 

Cornell’s rigid entrance rules of the past often 
made it necessary to refuse admission to stu- 
dents of exceptional ability because they failed 
to satisfy minor entrance requirements. 

The faculty committee which drew up the new 
entrance regulations says in its report: 


The several undergraduate colleges of Cornell 
University will admit students whose programs of 
study in school have not in every respect coincided 
with the basic subject-requirements for entrance, 
provided such students otherwise show promise of 
superior scholastic aptitude, character, seriousness 
of purpose, and fitness for the work they propose 
to undertake. 

The entrance subjects remain the same. The 
table of entrance subjects shows the following re- 
quirements as common to all the colleges: 


TEER, ct acscpsscmsessicnsins 3 units 
Elementary algebra 1 unit 
Plane geometry 1 unit 
TAU Feces sscictenin 1 unit 
One foreign language 3 units 


(or two units in each of two languages) 
These amount to 9 units (or 10, if the offering 
in foreign language be 2 and 2). 
Of the additional subjects necessary to make the 
required total of 15 units some should be chosen 
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according to the nature of the curriculum which 
the student purposes to follow at the university. 


After listing several alternatives, the report 
continues: 


These varying prescriptions are to insure that 
the student possesses a certain stock of informa- 
tion and is acquainted with certain elementary 
processes, linguistic or mathematical, which are 
basie to the college course which he will follow. 
They are not to be looked upon as hazards in the 
of his 
making natural the transition from school to col- 
l 


wre 
it 5c. 


way entrance, but rather as a means of 
Without a certain degree of mastery in these 
basie subjects, the student can hardly be expected 
to sueceed in the curriculum to which they are pre- 
requisite. A student should not hesitate to apply, 
however, even though lacking formal completion of 
His 


given careful and sympathetic consideration by the 


the prescribed subjects. credentials will be 
committee on admissions, and he will be advised 
whether, in the opinion of the committee, it is to 
his advantage to enter immediately or to postpone 
his entrance for the purpose of additional prepara- 
tion. 

It is the intention of the committee to give op- 
portunity for the entrance of a superior student 
even though his preparatory subjects may not fit 
Such a 
student, if admitted, will have no condition im- 
posed which he must ‘‘make up’’ 


exactly the pattern of prescribed units. 


unless his short- 
age is in a subject which is vital to his later prog- 
ress. . 

A system of ‘‘selective admissions’’ should 
operate not alone to exclude the unfit or the un- 
ready; it should likewise operate to admit the stu- 
dent of proved ability and good promise whose 
preparation does not fit entirely the prescribed 
pattern of entrance units, and the university de- 
sires to cooperate with the schools in giving to 


such a student his opportunity. 


BOOKS AND THE STUDY OF PRINTING 

CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY, through courses in 
the School of Library Service and the Rare 
Book Department of the University Library, is 
seeking to foster a greater appreciation of art 
values in printing among teachers, according to 
Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, curator of the 
Rare Book Department. 
are becoming more general in junior and senior 
high schools, vocational schools and colleges. 
Dr. Lehmann-Haupt says: 


Studies in printing 


Appreciation of printing is, of course, based on 
some real understanding of the technical processes. 
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This nderstanding can be gained by instruction 
nd by actually doing the things until one learns 
to understand the printed product in the light of 
ts cr n 

A program of instruction can be thought of 
that ild have s its results a good practical 
training in all the mechanics of printing, but it is 
exactly beyond this line that the real values are 
to be found Beyond this line e the character of 
vork, its physiognomy, its style, in fact, the 

rit which gives life to the technical accomplish- 
ment This spirit relies upon the mechanics in 
rder to manifest itself—a mutual relationship that 

essential to botl 

Style can not be t rht nor even learned by 
heart, unless there is at least a little bit of native 
talen This talent has to be awakened and de- 
veloped. This awakening is a slow process, and 
one which ealls for the devotion of a life to human 
contacts, the study of master compositions of the 
past and present, and the possession of a few 
books. These books have two important purposes, 
of which the first is the building up of the his- 
torical background of the graphic arts. Through 
this we learn to understand what were the driving 


forces in the development of printing, and through 
this understanding we can study the graphic arts 
of our present day as the result of past develop- 
ments. 

The other main purpose is the development of 
These books 


give guidance to the best work done with a certain 


esthetic judgment and critical sense. 


medium and through them we can comprehend the 
possibilities of what can be done to-day. It is an 
investment for the long pull, which bears no imme- 
diate practical results, but which brings to the stu- 
dent silently and invisibly an accumulation of in- 
This 


behind the work of every great printer of the past 


tellectual capital. invisible resouree stands 
and present, and it is no accident that the best 
modern type-faces have been designed by artists 
who have a complete mastery of this background 


to draw upon. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

Dr. Epwarp H. Kravs, since 1904 professor 
of mineralogy at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed by the regents to the posi- 
tion of dean of the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence and the Arts, largest university unit. 

Since 1915 dean of the Summer Session, Dr. 
Kraus at the time of his new appointment also 


held the positions of dean of the College of 
Pharmacy and head of the department of min- 
eralogy and director of the mineralogical lab- 
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oratories. the death of Dear 


John R. Effinger, Dr. Kraus was chairman oj 


Subsequent to 


the temporary executive committee of the “Lit- 
erary College” during the recent difficult budget 
adjustments. 

The regents also approved recommendations 
of the Literary College that in the future the 
dean of the college have his work so arranged 
that he will have ample time for study of “edu 
cational and instructional policies”; that an ex- 
ecutive committee of six be made permanent, t 
act for the college in budget matters, appoint 
ments and promotions, appointments to be made 
by faculty nomination, through the president 
and approved by the regents. Two reorganiza- 
tion studies were also authorized, one looking 
toward grouping of work according to subject- 
matter and another to give staff members 
larger part in department management. 

Replacing Dr. Kraus, Louis A. Hopkins, pro 
fessor of mathematics, secretary of the College 
of Engineering and of the University Senate 
and University Council, will head the Summer 
Session, with the title of “director,” instead of 
“dean,” a change recognizing the varied make-up 
Dr. Hopkins first 
came to Michigan in 1906, is a graduate ot 


of the short-term courses. 
Butler University and the University of Chi- 
cago, specializing in mathematical astronomy. 

Dr. Howard B. Lewis, head of the department 
of physiological chemistry in the Medical School, 
becomes director of the College of Pharmacy. 
A Yale graduate, Dr. Lewis came to the univer- 
sity in 1922. Author of eighty research articles 
and vice-president of the American Society of 
Biological Chemists, he previously taught at 
Yale, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 


VACANCIES ON THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE school editor of the World-Telegram, 
Leon Svirsky, reports that sixteen candidates 
have applied for the two vacancies on the New 
York City Board of Superintendents, which are 
to be filled by the Board of Education. 

Those who have filed application thus far 
with Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the school 
board, are: 


Frank J. Arnold, district superintendent. 
Stephen F. Bayne, district superintendent. 
T. Adrian Curtis, district superintendent. 
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Jesse G. Fox, principal, Junior High School 171, 
Manhattan. 

Robert J. Frost, district superintendent. 

George M. Hayes, professor, City College. 

William R. Hayward, principal, Theodore Roose- 

t High School. 


Henry E. Heim, principal, James Monroe High 


George L. Hentz, district superintendent. 
Arthur K. Krause, principal, P. S. 132, Man- 
ttan. 

William O’Flaherty, district superintendent. 
Charles E. O’Neill, district superintendent. 
James J. Reynolds, district superintendent. 
John 8. district 


gned as assistant to superintendent of schools. 


Roberts, superintendent, as- 


Mrs. Regina Robson, principal, P. S. 78, Bronx, 
Benjamin Veit, district superintendent, assigned 


supervision of junior high schools. 

Roberts, Bayne, Veit, O’Neill and Heim are 
eported to be among those receiving most seri- 
Edward J. 
McNamara, principal of the High School of 


s consideration for the positions. 


Commerce, also has been mentioned, but he has 
not yet applied. The school board is said to 
be considering giving one of the places to a 
Jew, to give that racial group greater represen- 
There 
will be a third position on this board to fill in a 


William J. 


tation on the Board of Superintendents. 
few months, as Superintendent 
O’Shea will retire in February. 
Although the 1934 
budget for filling several other positions, it is 
intend to 


provision is made in 
said that the school board does not 
make appointments to them until financial con- 
di 


itions improve. Most of them are occupied by 


persons specially assigned. The positions are— 
inspeetor of ungraded classes, assistant director 
of evening schools, director of civies, director 
of high-school the 
Board of Examiners and first assistant director 
ot the Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 


organization, member of 


tisties. 


DETROIT MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 
RECENT experiments and experiences in En- 
glish teaching will be the theme of the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English to be held in the Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, from November 30 to Decem- 

ber 2, 
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At the opening session on Thanksgiving Day 
evening, Professors R. L. Lyman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Charles Swain Thomas, 
of Harvard University, will discuss outstanding 
recent research in language, composition and 
literature, and Dr. Dora V. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will discuss promising in- 
President Wal- 


ter Barnes’ address will deal with English re 


novations in English teaching. 


search and the National Council. 

Professor C. C. Fries, of the University of 
Michigan, whose forthcoming book, “Inflections 
and Syntax of American English,” is expected 
to cause as mueh discussion among edueators as 
the 
lished by the couneil last year, will report on 
the organization’s study of usage. Dr. Thomas 
A. Knott, general editor of Webster’s “New In- 
the 
Among those 


did “Current English Usage,” survey pub- 


ternational Dictionary,” will report for 
Committee on College English. 
who will take part in the conferences and sec- 
tion meetings are Professor John T. Frederick, 
editor of The Midland Monthly; Dr. 
Rankin Aiken, inventor of a new simplified 
grammar plan; Bess Goodykoontz, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Edueation, M. R. Robinson, editor of 
May Becker, of the 


Saturday Review of Literature, and Howard R. 


Janet 


Scholastic; Lamberton 
Driggs, author of “Oregon Trail” and Ox-Team 
Days.” 

Of interest to educators generally, in view of 
the public attention recently focused on chil- 
dren’s reactions to movies by publication of the 
findings of the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, will be the report of the council’s experi- 
ments in cultivating photoplay appreciation 
through English elasses of fifty high schools. 
The report will be presented by William Lewin, 
of Newark, chairman. 
adjunet to the classroom will be discussed by 
Max J. Herzberg 


>? 


The use of radio as an 


chairman of the newly formed 
Radio Committee. 

The annual banquet on Friday evening will 
be devoted to the human and humorous sides of 
English teaching. Among the speakers will be 
Professor Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who will relate some 
reminiscences of the long teaching career which 
has brought him a national reputation. 

The sessions will be interspersed with sight- 


seeing and social gatherings and will close with 
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a luncheon on Saturday with well-known writers 
honor. All 


are 


ruests of who are interested in 


as 
educational progress invited to attend the 
convention, whether they are members of the 
National Council or not. Full information may 
be obtained National 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, or from the Pub- 
246 Waverly Place, 


> ) 
lic Relations 


New York City. 


from the Couneil offices, 


Committee, 


REGISTRATION IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THI publ e schools in New York City opened 

It is reported that 1,112,000 


attendance 


on September 11. 
children estimated to be in 


from five boroughs of New York City and 205,- 


were 


000 in the parochial schools. The elementary 


schools, following the trend of several years, 


showed a falling off of 5,461, while junior high 
schools were scheduled to gain 2,000 and senior 
high schools 18,655. 

The inereased registration in the junior and 
was attributed to the in- 


senior } 1g schools 


ability of children of working age to obtain 
positions, owing to the industrial depression. 
The probable effeet of the National Recovery 


child 


labor upon the school population was a matter 


Administration with its disapproval of 
for speculation, but experts differed as to the 
practical effect it would have in keeping chil- 
dren from finding employment. 

Two new elementary school buildings and a 
part of a high-school structure will be opened, 
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but ten others, already constructed, will 3 
main closed for lack of furniture and equip- 
These were built to provide for 13,723 


pupils at a cost of $5,749,258, 


ment. 


while sixte 


others have been planned but are still in th 
blue print stage because of insufficient funds. 
The city has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a $2,000,000 loan fi 
its school building program, which, if fully ¢o1 
pleted, would care for 14,000 more childre: 
The total expense of the uncompleted buildin 
has at $12,000,000. Short-time se 


sions will be necessary in some high schools 


been put 


the absence of necessary buildings and ther 
will also be more part-time sessions in the el 
mentary schools, it is feared. 

The anticipated fall registration, as compared 
with the last two years, is as follows: 


1932 
770,580 768,968 
109,000 = 110,194 
216,000 233,0( 


1931 1933 
774,794 
. 106,000 
208,000 


Elementary 
Junior High 


Senior High 


The new Brooklyn Technical High School, 
which when fully opened will accommodate 
5,000 pupils and which cost $5,000,000, will be 
The other 
new schools which will be opened for use are 
P. 8. 49, Middle Village, Queens, seating 954 
pupils and costing $338,000; and P. 8. 45, West 
Brighton, S. I., seating 778 and built at an ex- 
pense of $283,087. 


partially occupied this term. two 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JESSIE GRAY has been granted leave of ab- 
sence without loss of salary for 1933-34 by the 
board of education of Philadelphia in order that 
she may give full time to her duties as president 
of the National Edueation Association. 


Proressor E. C. PaustiAm, of the Chicago 
Training School, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Morristown Normal and Industrial 


College, Tennessee. 


Dr. NicHOLAS RICCIARDI resigned on August 
19 as chief of the California state division of 
secondary education to become head of the San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior College. 


Dr. Susan Grey AKERS has been appointed 
head of the School of Library Science at the 


University of North Carolina. Dr. Akers suc- 
ceeds Dr. Louis R. Wilson, now dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University oi 
Chicago. 

SAMUEL M. Nortn, state supervisor of high 
schools for Maryland since 1916, is retiring from 
the State Department of Education on October 
1. Dr. North will take charge of the supervi- 
sion of instruction at the MeDonogh School, a 
large institution for boys ten miles outside o! 
Baltimore. 


Dr. T. P. CALKrns, director of the bureau o! 
appointments at New York University, has been 
appointed to serve as associate director of the 
Institute of Edueation. Dr. Clyde Fisher, ot 
the American Museum of Natural History, has 
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een appointed lecturer and Edith Ashbrook has 
Dr. 
Rensis Likert has been made assistant professor 


wen appointed instructor in education; 


psychology. 


Proressor M. GALE EastTMAN, head of the 

department of agricultural economies and asso- 

te dean, has been named dean of the College 

\griculture at the University of New Hamp- 
Professor F. W. 


re. He Taylor, 
dean of 


succeeds 


, 
he 
o has 


served as the college since 
1915. Professor Taylor has been placed in 


rge of practical farm projects. 


CHARLES E. 
lucation at Elmira College, New York, has 


REEVES, formerly professor of 


een made the head of the department of edu- 
tion at Evansville College, Indiana. 


THE REVEREND Dr. DonALD MACKENZIE, pro- 
sor of systematic theology at Western Theo- 
cal Seminary in Pittsburgh, has accepted 
» Charles T. Haley chair of Biblical theology 
Princeton Theological Seminary, left vacant 
the retirement of the Rev. Dr. Geerhardus 


Dr. C. LurHer Fry has been appointed as 
hairman of the department of sociology at the 
University of Rochester. 

Davip Kirsy, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of edueation of Davis and Elkins College, 
West Virginia, has been appointed secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 


A. M. THoroman, formerly superintendent of 
chools at Iola, Kansas, has been appointed to 
the principalship of the Boys Industrial School 

Topeka. 

THE daily press reports that, by order of the 
Board of Edueation at St. Louis, Dr. J. Leslie 
Purdom, principal of Harris Teachers College, 
has been assigned to a professorship, and B. G. 
Shackelford, assistant superintendent, has been 
made prineipal of the Festus J. Wade School. 


Dr. Herpert Stowz, chief of the Division of 
Adult and Parent Edueation of the California 
State Department of Edueation, has resigned to 
accept the position of director of child welfare 
in the Oakland public-school system. This work 
is supported by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


D. A. Morgan, of Merriam, who was elected 
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at the Kansas City meeting of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association last vear to serve as vice- 
president of the Lawrence meeting this year, 
has resigned this office. Superintendent C. FE. 
Birch, of Lawrence, has been selected to succeed 
Mr. Morgan. 


PROFESSOR JOHN R. Commons, professor of 
economies at the University of Wisconsin, has 
returned from a three months’ visit to England. 
The trip was a gift from his students to mark 
Commons 
the 


his seventieth birthday. Professor 
has taught economies for thirty years at 


university. 

Dr. Ropert C. CLOTHIER, president of Rutgers 
University, returned from a trip to Europe on 
September 11. 


ProressorR Henry Wacorr Farnam, polit- 
ical economist, a member of the Yale University 
faculty for forty years before he beeame pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1918, died on September 5. 
He was seventy-nine years old. 

Dr. BENJAMIN F. PRINCE, vice-president of 
Wittenberg College, died on September 11, at 
Dr. 
voted his entire teaching career of more than 


the age of ninety-two years. Prince de- 
sixty years to Wittenberg College, serving as 
professor of history and political science from 
1873 until his retirement as professor emeritus 
in 1928. 

JoHN Wes.ey Rice, of Rockland, Massachu- 
setts, formerly assistant librarian at Princeton 
University, died on September 6 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


Euua G. Wiiucox, formerly dean of women 
at Drury College, Missouri, and later instructor 
in English at Wellesley College, died on Sep- 
tember 7 at the age of seventy-nine years. 


SAMUEL J. Preston, White Plains, New York, 
who on September 7 would have celebrated his 
twenty-second anniversary as superintendent of 
Westchester County School District No. 1, New 
York, died on September 6. 
seven years old. 


He was seventy- 


ProFEssoR EpwarD Epwarps, vice-principal 
of the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, and formerly professor of history and 
political economy, has died at the age of sixty- 


eight years. He retired from active work at 








1930 and was then appointed 


the eollege in 


vice-principal and emeritus professor. 
THE death George W. 
Mooney, Regius professor of Greek at the Uni- 


is announced of Dr. 


versity of London, at the age of sixty-two years. 


Dr. Ramon Grav SAN Martin, the new pres- 
ident of Cuba, has for many years been pro- 


Medical 
Eduardo 


fessor of anatomy and dean of the 


School of the University of Havana. 


J. Chibas, 
of public works in the eabinet of President de 


a civil engineer, who was secretary 


Cespedes, fills the same post in the new cabinet. 
He is a graduate of the School of Engineering 
Institute and 


Rensselaer Polytechnie 


president of the Cuban Society of Engineers. 
Dr. Carlos FE. 
folio of Publie Health in the new government, 


the discoverer of the transmission of 


ot the 


Finlay, who takes over the port- 


he 


is a son of 
yellow fever by the Stegomyia mosquito. He 
studied medicine at Columbia University. Dr. 
Finlay was appointed professor of ophthalmol- 
at the University of Havana in 1905. 


ory 


AccorpING to the daily papers, among the 
twenty foreign professors who have been en- 
raged to replace Turkish professors at Istanbul 
University are a number of Jews who have been 


universities. Two of 


dismissed from German 
those with whom the Turkish government is 


negotiating are Nobel laureates. 
sors are to be called from France, Switzerland, 
England and perhaps from the United States. 
It is said that a third of the present corps of 


Turkish professors will be dismissed. 


Other profes- 


The Christian Science Monitor writes: “Pay 
for the first two weeks of last January, amount- 
ing to $2,076,000, has been distributed to Chi- 
cago school-teachers and preparations are being 
made to give them pay for an additional four 
weeks in the form of tax warrants. In eash the 
pay day will mean little to many of the teachers 
who have pledged their long overdue salaries 
for eredit, while those who dispose of the tax 
paper to be given them will probably have to 


sell at a discount. 


THE public schools of Newark, New Jersey, 
opened as scheduled on September 11 despite the 
recommendation of the Citizens’ Advisory Fi- 
nance Committee that they remain closed until 
October 2 so that $700,000 in teachers’ salaries 


would not be added to the October payroll. 
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The proposal was rejected by the School Board 
despite the statement by the advisory com- 
mittee that the city had enough funds to meet 
all October payrolls except that of teachers. 
MississipP1 schools opened their session on 
September 11. Mr. W. F. Bond, state super- 
intendent of education, is reported to have an- 
nounced that Mississippi will have a standard 


Although 


county superintendents of edueation ean not 


eight-month school term in 1933-34. 


make out their budgets until the legislature 


meets in January, after the school session is 
well under way, they are starting out on the 
theory that there will be an eight-month term 
and it is believed that legislative appropriations 
in January will justify this hope. During the 
closing weeks of the past term, due to financial 
difficulties, many teachers were forced to con 
tribute their services gratis to keep schools open 
for the standard term recognized by the depart- 
ment of edueation. To obviate such a condi- 
tion this year, the department will sponsor a 
state-wide series of mass meetings during Sep- 
tember to rally officials and patrons of public 
schools to the eight-month standard and to mar- 
shal influence in behalf of sufficient appropri- 
ations. 

ACCORDING to the daily press, the new Arkan- 
sas beer law provides that seventy per cent. of 
the tax receipts shall go to a common school 
fund to aid institutions which otherwise might 
be unable to reopen. Oklahoma schools are 
being kept open through the same device. The 
superintendent of schools in Louisiana states 
that many schools could not remain open longer 
than seven or eight months except for a tax 
on whiskey, which is expected to enable them 
to run a full term. In Michigan 
and Indiana some rural schools opened several! 
weeks earlier so that they might close during 
severe weather in winter, thus saving the ex- 


nine-month 


pense of fuel. 

Mucu of the massive furniture 
Wendel house, New York City, has arrived at 
Drew University to furnish a social room at 
Mead Hall as a memorial to the late John Gott- 
lieb Wendel, founder of the fortune, of which 
the university is a leading beneficiary. The 
household furniture was not part of the bequest 
to Drew in the will of Miss Ella Wendel, which 
has been conservatively estimated at $10,000,- 


from the 
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10 to $15,000,000, but was bought at public 


wtion by Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, president of 


the university, for approximately $1,000. Un- 
r the will of Miss Wendel, Drew University, 
rmerly Drew Theological Seminary, is heir to 


Ill 


e Fifth Avenue house, which was left to it un- 
litionally but with a request that it be not 


d but held for the income it may produee, as 
memorial to John Wendel. The seminary, 
Methodist institution, also will receive thirty- 
two-hundredths of the residue after various 
fie bequests. This will be used for the en- 
vyment fund and for several new buildings, 
ore than doubling the assets of the university. 
WHat is probably the first night school of 
stry, given by a regular staff of forestry 
fessors for members of the 1,650 conserva- 
camps now in operation throughout the 
ted States, was recently inaugurated at the 
New York State Ranger School at Wanakena, 
New York. The school is under the personal 
direction of Professor James F. Dubuar, di- 
of the State Ranger School, who is work- 
in cooperation with Captain Brigham, the 
mmanding officer of the Ranger School Camp 
the New York State College of Forestry. 
Knrolment is entirely voluntary. Already more 
uirty students are taking the course. 
Classes meet every Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
ng trom seven to eight o’elock. Among the 
students at the Ranger School Camp, one is a 
graduate of the Potsdam Normal School, one had 
three years at Syracuse University, another has 
completed two years at the New York State 
College of Forestry and a fourth is ready to 
enter a forestry school when finances permit. 
ACCORDING to a correspondent in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, children foreed out of 
ndustrial occupations by the NRA are find- 
ing readjustment to the schoolroom a difficult 
process. Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, Connecticut 
State Commissioner of Edueation, reports that 
these boys and girls, older in many eases than 
their classmates, are loath to enter once more 
the standard course of studies. New courses of 
a really practical nature are being instituted in 
some of the schools for this group. In general, 
blue-eagle codes and rising prices are sending 
more young people back to school and at the 
same time making the eost higher. Dr. Charles 
C. MeCracken, president of Connecticut State 
College, on the other hand, finds that the NRA 
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has not appreciably affected the group that has 
passed the high-school age. His ecilege will be 
forced this fall to turn away applicants, but not 
in larger numbers than a year ago. The cost of 
a year in college will undoubtedly rise, but thus 
far the prospect has not discouraged students 
from returning. Connecticut this fall is adding 
another to its list of colleges, the Teachers Col 
lege of Connecticut, at New Britain, which has 
been transformed into an institution of eol- 
legiate rank from the New Britain State Nor- 
mal Sehool. For the first time in many years 
men have enrolled in the entering class. 

A WIDE range of subjects has been provided 
by the London County Council in their leetures 
and classes for teachers for the 1933-34 session. 
A handbook giving particulars of these courses 
was issued recently. International economies 
for the layman will be dealt with by Sir Nor- 
man Angell; the attempts to climb Everest on 
foot will be deseribed by Mr. F. S. Smythe, a 
member of this year’s Everest Expedition and 
leader of the British Himalayan Expedition in 
1931; the League of Nations will be discussed 
by Mr. Wickham Steed, and the European situ- 
ation will be dealt with by Dr. G. P. Gooch. 
Other subjeets include design, physiology and 
hygiene, literature, history, mathematies, folk 
daneing and song, and careers for elementary 
school girls. Last year the entries exceeded 10,- 
000. Any person engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession in the counties of London, Kent, Middle- 
sex and Essex, and the county boroughs of Croy- 
don and Southend, can attend at fees averaging 
less than Is. a lecture; to other teachers the fees 


are 50 per cent. higher. 


THE house in which John Ruskin lived, which 
is a show-place on Coniston Water in the En- 
glish lake region, has been acquired by J. 
Howard Whitehouse, warden of Bembridge 
School, who is acting as trustee on behalf of 
an education trust and other interested per- 
sons for an International Students Center. It 
is intended to maintain at Brantwood a per- 
manent exhibition of Ruskin’s drawings, books 
and manuscripts. The house will, however, be 
much more than a museum. It will be used 
as a conference center for societies from all 
over the world. It will also serve as a hostel 
and facilities will be given for students and 


others to spend holidays there at moderate 
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‘over the involved. 


( xpense 


ties tor 


many outdoor ts and 


including sailing, swimming and 
bodies are 


uneil of 


1 ¢ onsider 


One is an advi 


and women who 


> men 


n connection W Brant- 
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wood and cooperate in carrying them out. Th 
other is a board in whom property will be vest: 
to hold in perpetuity for the purposes describe 
and particularly as a memorial to Ruskin. T} 
grrounds of Brantwood are extensive and stret 
to the margin of the lake. Ruskin was devoti 
to the house and its surroundings. 


DISCUSSION 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


text-books there is no end; it is 


sometimes : top to consider how far we 


have progressed by constant prac Included 


in the works hich were 


of the Venerabl 


published Basle in 1563 is a text book in 


mathematics! which was used to sharpen the wits 
Bede, 
died twelve hu red years ago, wrote 


red 


ben 


of yout! ad acuendos juvenes who 


many 


texts in i¢s and kind subjects for 


the use of | students (for he, ehted soul, 


| ved and died a school te acher), but he ¢ vidently 


did not write this particular text, which proba- 


bly belongs to a somewhat later period. Never- 
theless, it is a produet of the darkest of the dark 


Although its 


thousand years ago, 


+} 
} 


author lived, perhaps, a 


ages. 
we find that the exeerable 
Latin of the time only superficially disguises the 
To be sure, the 


old friends of our own youth. 


eeclesiasties seem a bit foreign to us when we 


meet them in the problem: 


A certain bishop ordered twelve loaves of bread 
to be divided among the clergy according to rank: 
mn, half a 


ider, a quarter of a loaf; and one 


to each pri a o loaves; to each deace 
loaf; to e: 


loaf for all the clerks together. 
‘ 


How many clergy 


of each rank were there? 


gut in these days of the new deal we are 


still solving the problem of division of wealth 
between privileged and subdued classes in much 
the 


always chooses exotic 


same way. The perennial merchant, who 
devices for transacting 
bobs up here and there the 


business, among 


problems : 


A certain merchant said: I want to buy a hun- 
Boars cost 10 


denarii; sows cost five denarii; and pigs are two 


dred swine with a hundred denarii. 


‘*Patrologia La- 


1 Reprinted Migne, 


is J. PF, 
tina,’’ 90. 665 ff. 


for 


pigs did he buy? 


one denarius. How many boars, sows, 


3ut no less inevitable than the merchant 


the ever-blooming teachers’ manual, which 
carefully worked out for this early text of om 


Here is the answer: 


Nine sows and one boar make 55 denarii; ¢ 
jigs make forty denarii; total, ninety swine. 
£ . ( 
the five remaining denarii, buy ten pigs. 


hundred denarii; one hundred pigs. 
One wonders what the teacher said to students 


who presented another solution. But teachers’ 
manuals are ever fallible; take, for instance, t] 


interesting problem of the snail: 


Problem: 


a swallow. 


A snail was invited to a banquet b; 
The snail, who could only walk an in 


1 


a day, accepted. The banquet was held a leagui 


away. How many days or years did it take tl 
snail to get to the banquet? 
Solution: In a league there are 1,500 paces 


ninety inches each. The snail would walk as mai 


days as there are inches; therefore 246 years, 21 
days. 

Unless mathematics has changed in the in 
terim, the correct answer is 369 years, 227 days; 
what is more, a proper, Christian snail would 
have rested on Sundays and church festivals. 
In the Middle Ages thoughts turned to war 
In the fol- 
lowing problem we recognize our old friend, 


that now turn to making money. 


the doubling of payments of money for thirty 
days: 

A certain king ordered his steward to collect al 
army from thirty towns in such a way that | 
would enlist as many men as he led into each town 
How the thirty 


towns ? 


many men were collected from 


Mathematies has changed. To-day the an- 
swer is $1,073,741,824.00, but the ancient teach- 
ers’ manual informs us that 1,073,718,184 men 
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were collected. Apparently a few men died en 
te. From the many amazing and fascinating 
problems in the text, we shall cite but one more 
hich definitely dates the text as a relic of a 
ad and bygone day, although it looks sus- 
piciously akin to the puzzle of the cannibals and 
vhite men that has amused and surfeited our 
drawing rooms for the past six years. In this 
roblem mathematical theory is discarded in 
favor of practical application, so that the 
enes may be fitted to face the facts of life. 
Emily Post is now taught in school, but our 
idern authority was never faced with so deli- 


te a situation as this: 


Problem: There are three brothers, each of whom 
s a sister, and all six have to cross a river, but 
h man has designs on the sisters of his com 
On coming to the river, they find a small 
Tell in 


them is 


nions. 
in which only two can ride. what 
that 


d. [The problem demands that no two or 


i. 


they cross so not even one of 


re people of opposite sex can be in any one of 


» three places at any time, unless they be brother 

id sister alone. | 

First 

t and cross to the other side. 

that the author himself was subjected 
} 


this compromising situation. ] 


of all, I and my sister enter the 
[ This is the first 


lution: 


ation 
Having crossed, 
it my sister ashore and return. Then the sis- 

s of the other two men enter the boat and cross. 
When they have crossed, my sister enters the boat 
out the 
Then one 


1 returns to me. She gets and two 


rothers enter the boat and cross over. 

them, together with his sister, enters the boat 
He and [I enter, 
remaining, and cross to the other side. 


my sister 
When we 


the other sister takes the 


nd crosses to us. 


ring the boat ashore, 

it back and, getting my sister, returns to us. 
Then he whose left on the side 
the boat and returns for her. 
ireful study and forethought the stream is crossed 


n such fashion as to avoid all possibility of iniqui- 


other 
Thus by 


sister is 
enters 
us baseness [nullo fuscante inquinationis ]. 


Showing beyond all doubt the practical value 
We rejoice to find in this 


of higher education! 





THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
YUGOSLAV SOKOLS 


At the present time there are some 7,000 
societies in Yugoslavia dealing with instruction 
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early age that no false ideals of inferiority of 
sex keep the women from their just share of 
the rowing. 
CHARLES W. JONES 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE NUMBER OF NEGRO DOCTORATES 

A stupy annually made by me (see SCHOO! 
AND Socrety, April 16, 1932) shows that 12 
Ph.D. or an 
equivalent degree during the scholastic year 
1932-33. There were also 12 during the pre- 
vious year. Since 1876, at least 85 doctorates 
were granted to colored persons by outstanding 
Ten of these have been awarded 
to women. Thirty-three American and Euro- 
pean institutions are represented by holders of 
the degree. The University of Chicago (16), the 
University of Pennsylvania (10), Columbia Uni- 
versity (7), Harvard University (6) and Yale 
University (5) have forty-four, or over one half 


Negroes received the degree of 


universities. 


Seven foreign institutions are 
Two thirds of the 


of the number. 
a part of the aggregation. 
doctorates were awarded duriug the past decade, 
while nearly one third were granted during the 
present period of the economic depression. 

Of the 85 doctoral degrees, 18 have been con- 
ferred for work in the field of social sciences; 
16 in the physical sciences (including mathe- 


13 in the biological sciences; 12 in 


maties) ; 
the field of education; 11 

(ineluding English). The 
were found in the fields of psychology, philoso- 


The 


majority of the recipients won their bachelor’s 


in modern languages 
remaining numbers 


phy, religion and the ancient languages. 


master’s degrees from leading Northern 
Almost all of them 
are employed at our best institutions. 
Fisk and Atlanta have the highest 

of them. At least 60 per cent. of these scholars 
teach or do research in the District of Columbia 


and 
colleges and universities. 
Howard, 


percentage 


and Northern states. 
Harry W. GREENE 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 






and having humanitarian aims, in addition to 
more than 2,000 sport and athletic associations. 
Among them the first and most prominent place 
is occupied by the strongest centralized organi- 
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zation of this kind, “The Sokol of the Kingdom 


of Yugoslavia,” reorganized by a special law of 


December 5, 1929, with the purpose of further- 


} lé 


cultural and national education of 


] 


1 
4 

ne 
lit K 


inedom. 
founded 
by Dr. Miro- 


(1832-1884), professor of the history 


It will be 


in Bohemia 


recalled that the Sokol was 
Czechoslovakia ) 
Tyrs 

Czech University. He gave it a 
uly planned system of training. 


model for 


and 


ie W and Cal 
His 


the pertect 


underlying notion was that the 


individual, with many-sided 


harmonious development both in body and mind, 
] : 


was sought and found in the ideal of the ancient 


Greek “kallokagathia.” In 1871 he already com- 


41 


he importance of the basic demand 


prehended 


of all modern pedagogical reforms, namely, that 


the one-sided predominance ol intellectualism 


should be counterbalaneed, particularly by 


physic Identified with this ideal was 
his convict iat his nation should be physi- 
tor the purpose ol national self-defense, 
‘ll aware also that physical fitness 

any great value without the qualities 

ve, endurance, simplicity, relia- 
Health, 

such are the basie educational ideas of 

Due to the 


hemia at that time, TyrS insisted on the subju- 


of moral coura 


bility and punctuality. strength and 


Tyrs. national subjection of Bo- 


individual to the national efforts 
“The 


community is everything,” 


gation otf the 
is nothing, the 
1 


as a whole. individual 
was his motto. 

The purposes and the aims of the Sokols were 
adopted by the Yugoslavs. Just as in the case 
of the Czechoslovaks the Yugoslav Sokols per- 
formed a great service in training its members 
With the formation of 


state, however, the various Sokol 


for national purposes. 
the Yugoslav 
branches remained organized on the bases of 
their tribal allegiance; thus there was a Serbian 
Sokol, a Slovenian Sokol, ete. 

This situation was changed in 1929, when one 
of the first steps of King Alexander’s dictatorial 
government was to suppress all gymnastic or- 
Sokols, 


This was 


ganizations other than the Yugoslav 


whose structure was now centralized. 
done in accordance with the general principles 

1See ‘‘The Sokols,’’ special supplement of the 
Central Eur Observer (Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Orbis Publishing Company), 1926. 


pean 
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of the new régime—the formation of a strongly 
centralized state and the abolition of all differ- 
ences based on tribal, local or religious distine- 
the 
under this decree the most important was the 
Catholic “Orao” (Eagle) 


At the beginning of 1933 a great storm was 


tions. Among organizations suppressed 


formation. 


raised in Yugoslavia over the eriticism by the 
Roman Catholie Church of the educational pur- 
The Catholic 
Episcopate of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia held 


poses and practises of the Sokols. 


a conference on November 17, 1932, in Zagreb, 
and issued a pastoral letter, signed by all the 
bishops of the Catholie Church in Yugoslavia, 
which was published in all Catholie periodicals 
and read on January 8, 1933, in all Roman and 
Greek Catholic churches in the kingdom. In 
this letter the bishops criticized the Yugoslav 
Sokols, accusing them of being anti-religious 
and anti-Catholie in tendency and destructive 


The holding 


of the Sokol Congress and the exereises on Sun- 


of the moral sense of the people. 


days was condemned as keeping the young 
people from church services. Their emphasis 
on physical training was held to be against the 
interest of the church, which would concentrate 
The attack did not 
spare the principles of Dr. Tyr, and the funda- 
Catholic 
parent may allow his children to belong to the 


on spiritual well-being. 


mental idea was evidently that no 
Sokol organization. 

If we take the general situation of Yugo- 
slavia into consideration, we can see that the 
attack is really directed against the régime ot 
King Alexander and his efforts to have the state 
not only emphasize centralism in the educational 
system, but also to assume supreme authority 
in educational matters. 

The criticism of the bishops brought a violent 
reaction from the Sokol organizations through- 
out Yugoslavia; it was said that the attack was 
written by the Jesuits, dictated by the Vatican 
and inspired by Mussolini. This reaction was 
strongly reinforeed by the press of the Govern- 
ment, which saw in the accusations an open 
declaration of the enmity between the Catholic 
Church and the Government, and an effort to 
support the tribal and other differences in the 


kingdom. 


A reply was subsequently issued by Dr. 
Bauer, Archbishop of Zagreb, who denied such 
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nor knowledge in the drawing up of the attack 
on the Sokols, assumed full responsibility for 
the aet, together with other bishops, and pro- 
claimed that the pastoral letter showed how 
many enemies the Catholic Church had in 









Yugoslavia. 
Thus the educational matter divided the 
country into two camps. On the one hand were 






the forees of centralism (supporters of the 
Government, the Orthodox Chureh and the 
Yugoslav nationalistic organizations); on the 
other, the Catholie Church rallied all the diseon- 
tented elements in the country (mostly Croats 









| Slovenes, who are Catholies). 
The work of the Sokols has continued, how- 
ever, uninterruptedly. Of interest to us is the 







report of the educational section of the Yugoslav 
Sokol, issued by its head, Dr. V1. Belajéié. The 


nf 






Sokol has 919 loeal organizations, gathered in 
25 regional distriets. In 1931, 263 intellectual 
leaders, mostly teachers, participated in the 
educational work; they were assisted by state 






and other officials, physicians and engineers. 
The budget of the Sokol granted 531,000 dinars 
for the educational work. 






The organization has worked out a four-year 





educational plan; the most important part con- 
cerns the courses in which the educational work- 





ers are systematically trained. For example, 
the school of Novi Sad held an eight-day course 
in August, 1932, with 58 participants. Alto- 
gether 64 hours of lectures were held, 16 of 






Which specialized in gymnasties. 

A lot of attention is paid to the educational 
activities, by means of the radio. The Belgrade 
and Zagreb stations had a series of leetures in 
1932. The spring series lasted from March 18 
to June 24, 1932, and was divided into 15 topies. 
The fall series began on October 12 and lasted 
until December 16, 1932. Nine lectures were 
given, in addition to the two lectures in the 
winter season (December 23 to 30, 1932). One 
hundred twenty-five Sokol organizations and 
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age took their seats in the classrooms of more 
than 700 school buildings yesterday for the be- 
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QUOTATIONS 


More than a million children under college 










6,250 individuals have their own receiving s 
The present plan is to have each local unit pro- 
vided with one receiving set. 

Definite progress has been made in the edu- 
cational work by means of the movies. The 
motion-picture section of the Central Eduea- 
tional Committee of the Sokol has made ar- 
rangements with the Yugoslav Edueational Film 
Board of Belgrade, whereby the films are lent 
to the Sokol branches for only 120 dinars. Lee 
tures with slides were not so popular in 1932 
as previously, although the amount of the pic- 
torial material gathered by the Sokol center is 
constantly increasing. Simple lectures are very 
popular, the themes being mainly centered 
around eulture, and then around historical, tech- 
nical and health subjects. In 1932, 1,148 lee- 
tures were held, as against only 6,768 in 1931. 
This grand total for 1932 ineluded 230 lectures 
with films and 104 lectures with slides. Alto- 
gether, 568,554 persons attended them. 

The plan to publish educational books has 
been hampered by the economie erisis. But a 
number of handbooks have appeared. Two 
periodicals appear—the monthly Sokolski Glas- 
nik in Ljubljana and the Sokolska Prosveta. 
A number of the regional districts publish their 
own Vestnik. Under the direction of Fr. 
Malina, a special information section of the 
Sokol provides the daily press with periodical 
bulletins. The Sokol libraries number 747, and 
have lent nearly 90,000 books to some 55,000 
readers. Two regional district Sokol organiza- 
tions, Novi Sad and Maribor, have their own 
traveling libraries. The number of the reading 
rooms was 122 in 1931 and 219 in 1932; 512 
daily newspapers and 371 periodicals were 
available there in the latter year.” 

Of special importance for some backward 
districts of Yugoslavia is the propaganda of the 
Sokols for saving, hygiene and abstinency in 
aleohol-drinking. 


JOSEPH S. RovuceK 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





ginning of another school year. The enrol- 
ment, by official estimate, would be well over 


2Mention must be made of the 1,164 special 
celebrations and gatherings. 
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1,100,000. The attendance, while falling short 


of this maximum, would not be much below it 


on opening day. To marshal this huge army of 
voung people there is an officers’ corps of about 
This 
is one of the cases where statisties can never be 


When the 


September it 


t 
I 


36,000 teachers, in itself a sizable army. 


school doors swing open in 


is opportunity flung open to 


llion young lives, but beyond them to the 


community and the nation whose hopes and 


whose future they embody. 
present straitened circumstances some 


ubtful value of 


’ , , 
are nell t De aoul u about the 


popular edueation along with so many other 


social values now under grim ecross-examination. 


There is a tendency to look upon schools, high 


} } 1] 1] 
schools and colleges as so many mills engaged 


out superfluous “white work- 


+ 


a world has no place for them. 
nore and more of vanishing opportu- 
Sut if 


would 


and permanent unemployment. 


schools had no other justification it 


the hope that a better educated generation 


might find an answer to the problems which 


their predecessors are accused ol fumbling. 


Soberer he: will want to wait and see 


whether our entire social scheme has really 


broken down, and our edueational ideals with 


The passion for going “back” to things 


soing back to 


them. 


as a cure tor economic collapse 


the farm and to hand erafts and to barter— 


must not be allowed to go back to popular illit- 


eracy such as has gone hand in hand with these 


other simplicities. A hard-pressed community 


will insist that not even its schools are immune 


from a ‘hing examination of the 


balance 
possible economies. But 
| 


‘no question that the schools are the 
last place in which the people of New 


York want to slash costs at the expense of any- 


thing vital in their work. 


Beyond the problems of the day the new 
school enrolment reveals the continued opera- 


tion of familiar long-time trends. The registra- 


ti0n in ft 


e elementary schools is down from last 


vear by something less than 1 per cent., where 


formerly every year showed large increases. It 


is the effect of no immigration and lower birth 
rates. In the Junior high schools it is 1 per cent. 
is about 8 


schools it 


up. 1e senior high 


per One-third of the entire school 
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population is now in the high schools.—7) 


New York Times. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 

THE beginning of the school year has fow 
Boston confronting, in still greater measure, a 
new educational problem characteristic of 
cent times. From 1930 there has been a stead: 
inerease in the number of high school graduates 
who, for lack of employment, have sought 
continue their schooling. This year in Bost 
nearly four hundred such candidates have 
plied to the high schools for further cow 
A majority of these boys and girls are not 
the tvpe who ordinarily desire, or are especi: 
equipped by nature for, advanced intellect 
training. Under normal conditions they wo 
find their way at once into business and ind 
try. Baffled of admission to such pursuits, t 
return to the schools; and it seems of much 
portance not only for their own welfare, 
for the city’s interest in the future, that 
should be given this further opportunity 
work on some wisely considered plan tow: 
hopeful and constructive ends, rather than 
drift at once into idleness without aim or « 
cipline. 

In the judgment of Boston’s superintendent 
of schools, Dr. Patrick T. Campbell, it is fu 
this 
whole any high or special proof of acade: 


to demand of continuation group as 


ability. To do so would be to exclude most 
them from the very opportunity which th 
most need. Except for special cases, these boys 
and girls are best adjusted to a continuation 
their education through manual training, v 
particular attention given, however, to the pr 
tical union of this work with new academic 
struction especially suited to throw light 
interests. This 
The problem is s 


complex, however, and is so seriously hed 


their occupational cone 


seems to us well grounded. 


about by the question, “What can the pub 
really afford to pay for such an unexpect 
addition to the costs of school operation?” t 
it will need excellent judgment to steer a s 
course. 

In this relation, Boston is certainly fortw 
that it will soon have at hand the report 
special commission which recently has ma 
survey of the whole field of industrial trai: 
in the schools in its relation to the actual 
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trial situation of our times. Dr. William 
Timbie, of M. I. T., is chairman, and the 
ey members are Dr. F. C. Smith, of the Har- 
rd School of Edueation; Robert O. Small, di- 
tor of voeational training in the State De- 
tment of Edueation; G. C. Thomas, a vice- 
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president of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, and James Arthur Moriarty, of the Cen- 
tral 
a group of especially experienced citizens, a 
The 


Labor Union. From so broadly qualitied 


very serviceable report can be expected. 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


REPORTS 


STUDY OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
IN IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Tue data used as a basis for this address 
gathered by your speaker during the 
ter of 1931-32. 


‘e, the extent of application and the 


Our aim was to determine 


ts of pupil participation in the government 
[owa high schools. 
personal research work was done at 
High School, Des Moines. This school 
an enrolment of approximately 1,700 and 
en using the principle of pupil participa- 
for 18 years. Full and free aecess was 
ded to us in this investigation by the prin- 
al, Mr. H. T. Steeper. We observed the 
il in aetion and talked freely with both 
lty members and pupils. During a period 
three months, 45 interviews were conducted. 


[hus the personal reactions of 19 teachers and 


pupils were made available for this study. 
field selected for the questionnaire re- 
‘+h was limited to the larger of the 909 high 
Iowa. Only those having an enrol- 
of over 175 This group 
mbers 117 and contains 43.3 per cent. of all 
i-school pupils enrolled in our state. Of 


ls in 
were studied. 


e 117 schools, we secured the cooperation 
7, or in other words a 74 per cent. response. 
However, in only 41 of these was pupil par- 
We have reason to be- 
that few if any other schools in the state 


ition being used. 


any participation program. 
‘+h school studied received three question- 
-one to be answered by the principal or 
rintendent, another by the president or a 
president of the student council, and a 
licate of this latter form to be answered by 
‘of the better pupils who had not held any 
in the student council organization. 
The probability of routine and perhaps even 
ere replies to these questionnaires was 


using the same questions in our 
Thus the replies of 46 
pupils to questionnaires were compared to those 
Also 


the replies of 25 superintendents or principals 


checked by 
personal interviews. 


of 14 pupils who responded to interviews. 


by questionnaire were compared with the an- 
swers given by 16 teachers in personal inter- 
views. <An effort 
the effeet which holding office might have on 


was also made to determine 


pupils by comparing the reactions of 25 officers 
in student councils with those given by 21 non- 
office-holding pupils. In general, no significant 
differences were found in the comparisons of 
any of these groups. 

Let us now consider a few of these specific 
questions and the replies. Those involving the 
41 faculty members are treated first. 

(1) “What improvements in pupils do you 
attribute to pupil participation in high-school 
government ?” 

Thirty-seven claimed cooperativeness; 34, 
pupil initiative; 34, citizenship standards, and 
20, scholarship. 

(2) “Is the program growing in favor with 
the teachers?” 

Thirty-two replied “yes”; 5 replied “no.” 

(3) “Could student government be trusted to 
deal with more serious conduct problems?” 

Twenty-two said “yes”; while 15 said “no.” 
However, some reservations were noted in the 
replies to this question. Some answered “no” 
because they felt that the student council was 
now in possession of all the power it wanted 
or could use. Hence, the negative answers of 
these teachers were not intended to reflect any 
discredit on the ability of high-school pupils to 
participate freely in their own government 
There were others who justified their negative 
replies to this question by explaining that their 
community was not yet ready to support any 
further delegation of autonomy to high-school 


pupils. 
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In response to our request to rank the pupil 
improvements claimed as a result of the work- 
ing of pupil participation, the following order 
was obtained:—First, ability to make social 
adjustments; second, ability to integrate them- 
selves into the world about them; third, ability 


} 


adjust to school discipline; fourth, ability 


carry on business relations. 

Let us now turn to the more significant results 
obtained from our examination of the pupils. 
The answers to the questions given below com- 
pose a summary of 60 pupil-replies. 

(1) “Is the loss of time and attention from 


studies and class-work offset by the benefits 

gained through pupil participation activities?” 
Forty-six answered “yes”; 7 said “partially”; 

and 7 said “no.” 

(2) “What part of the student body is shar- 


ing in these benefits?” 

Seven replied, “i to: 20 per cent.”; 4 said, 
“21 to 40 per cent “41 to 60 per 
cent.”; 17 estimated, “61 to 80 per cent.”; and 


’. 9 said, 


14 replied, “S81 to 100 per cent.” 
(3) “Are you really ‘sold’ on pupil partici- 
pation?” 


, 


”*; 10 replied “no.” 


Forty-nine said 
(4) “Are elections in your organization fair 


yes 


to all pupils, even the poor, the plain and the 
timid ones, who are otherwise qualified?” 

Forty-five said “yes’’; 14 replied “no.” Twice 
as many of the non-office-holding group as those 
holding office said “no.” In all but 2 schools 
the voting was done by secret ballot. 

(5) “Is the student body left free to accept 
or reject ‘suggestions’ from the faculty?” 

Sixteen said “entirely free’; 36 said “gen- 
erally free”; 2 replied “must accept.” 

(6) “Were the rules under which the student 
body is now governed made by the students?” 

Fifteen replied “altogether”; 22 said “in 
part”; while 9 answered “no.’ 

(7) “Do you think a reprimand by the coun- 
cil is more effective than a similar punishment 
by the faeulty?” 

Forty-five said ; 11 said “no.” 

With the time at our disposal, an exhaustive 


yes 


“ 


treatment of the data gathered on the Iowa 


situation can not here be presented. Some of 
the conclusions drawn from this study and the 


reasons for them will now be given. 
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First: If Iowa high schools are typical 
those throughout the nation, then the prevalene 
of schools having pupil participation in goy- 
ernment has been greatly overestimated in th, 
literature on this subject. 

Dr. Walter Robinson Smith, in “Principles 
of Edueational Sociology” (page 737), d 
clares: “Student councils, with varying author- 
ity and functions, now exist in something ov 
a third of our high schools.” Our data indicat 
that not more than 5 per cent. of such hig! 
schools exist in Iowa. 

Second: A pupil participation program n 
be administered sincerely, if it is to sueceed. ] 
found that 
boys and girls resent that type which gives t 


considerable evidence high-se] 

One pupil 
stated the ease in “Our student 
eouncil has had charge of tournaments, hal! 
If it were called upo: 


them a purely perfunctory role. 


these words: 


duty, reading room, ete. 
to do something of a more important nature, | 
believe it would function to the best advantage.” 

The two pupils who reported from one school 
said they were not “sold” on pupil participation. 
Specific complaint was made that the council 
did not have a voice in important school affairs. 
One pupil wrote: “The student council should 
be given more to do, and it shouldn’t be ‘legis- 
lation under pressure,’ as it now is.” Of course, 
it is quite likely that such a complaint may be 
made unjustly. Demands for more power by 
the irresponsible are found both in and out ot 
the schools. However, in this case the principal 
stated his attitude quite frankly: “We have lim- 
ited our student participation in government. 
Our council meets once a month, wherein school 
projects are talked over and perhaps given out 
as an idea of the student council, when in reality 
the suggestion comes from the administration.” 
When we consider the expressed feelings of the 


two pupils who reported his school, it leaves 
no doubt that his administration of pupil par- 
ticipation was considered insincere and patron- 
All such efforts to spoon- 
feed high-school boys and girls are bound to be 


izing by the pupils. 


abortive. 

Third: The program of pupil participation 1s 
growing in favor in Iowa high schools. 

In the five years immediately preceding t! 
study, 15 schools had initiated pupil partic! 


tion. Only three schools could be found in the 
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ever tried the and 


One of these was planning 


had 
en abandoned it. 
resume it at the beginning of the next school 


tate which program 


ir. However, your speaker does not antici- 
te any rapid growth in this movement. There 
reasons for this First, 
cause of the inherent difficulties of adminis- 
tion. The small high-school, having an enrol- 
n facilitate the 
ection of and functioning in representative 
Small numbers tend toward arti- 
The use 


two conclusion: 


of 100 or less, does not 


vernment. 
lity in this type of organization. 
mass meetings, or a pure democracy, as an 
ternative to the student presents 
other  diffieulty. The 

uughtful type of pupil, who is without par- 


council, 
conservative and 


ticular responsibility in an assembly, will always 
vield to the more vocal and radical members 
of the group. One pupil wrote: “A general 
ssembly for all to talk wouldn’t help, for the 
kids are too timid and the meetings would be 
awful dull.” 

The second administrative problem is that 
the superintendent must spend much more time 
n setting up and working with a student coun- 
cil than he is required to spend under the old 

thod of autoeratic control. One principal 
states the ease in this way: “Student govern- 
ment, as we have developed it, works very 
nicely. However, please do not be misled to 
believing it to be the easiest way. All of the 
lifficulties and problems must be foreseen and 
laced in such a light that the student council 
can not go far wrong. In other words, unless 
student council is outstanding, they cer- 
ly require a great deal of guidance.” 


ain 

All large bodies get into motion slowly. It is 
juite probable, however, that the two difficul- 
ties I have just mentioned form the basis of 
m of the inertia which retarded the 
movement in Iowa, the state which ranks first 


uch has 
in literaey. 

There is another reason for anticipating a 
growth for pupil participation. This 
focuses attention upon the pupil material out 
One pupil 


slow 


ot which the program must be built. 
presents the case in this manner: “I think our 
weak spot in student government is the favorit- 
ism Which officers show to their friends.” From 
the lips of two teachers came this indictment: 
“The chief weakness is poor judgment in choice 
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Another teacher mentions: “Some 


ot 


for office.” 
vet a distorted ego; the wrong 
The 


faculty member, doubtless, covers the whole 


idea their 


own power.” observation of a fourth 
ground: “Pupil participation is weak in the 
same way that city government is weak, which 
is: prejudices, polities and laziness in carrying 
out projects.” 

As I think of some of the municipal govern- 
ments within a radius of 2,000 miles, it seems 
fair to agree that should our high-school boys 
and girls mess things up occasionally in student 
government, they are amazingly like their par- 
ents. 

The fourth conclusion from this study is that 
as a source of citizenship ideals, the school ranks 
second to the home. 

Sixty pupils were asked to rank in order of 
importance the sources of their own good citi- 
zenship ideals. The results, weighted for statis- 
tical comparison, are represented by the follow- 
ing seores: First, the home, 300; second, the 
school, 249; third, the church, 189; fourth, asso- 
ciates, 166; fifth, books, 122; and sixth, Iéctures, 
114. 


quiry was put, also gave first place to the home 


Forty college freshmen, to whom this in- 


and second place to the school. 

There may be a wide difference of opinion as 
to the significance of this observation. It may 
give some a feeling of relief, thinking of it as 
a defense mechanism. To others it may serve 
as a challenge, thinking of the number of homes 
where an influence must be successfully met and 
overcome, if we are to be true to the flag which 
protects us and to the profession which sus- 
tains us. 

Our fifth and final major conclusion may be 
stated as follows: Student organization officers 
are unlikely to initiate discipline against pupils 
who violate citizenship standards. 

Throughout our survey, the claim which stood 
out most prominently among the benefits listed 
by either pupils or faculty members was that 


the program of pupil participation builds 
worthy citizens. There is ample evidence to 
prove that it has made a great contribution 


toward this end. One pupil offered this testi- 
mony: “Having acted as both and 
student in the self-government of our school, I 
have a much broader view-point toward enforce- 
I am able 


monitor 


ment of rules, law and order, ete. 
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to see both sides of the question. That is, x 
have taken and given orders and know respon- 
both. I have changed my opinion 


number of 


sibilities of 
should help every 
student when they become a eitizen of United 
States, vovernment of, 


on a things. It 


and participate in 
by, and for the people.” 
the fine sentiment 


ti 


This statement is typical of 
expressed by several pupils. However, it does 
not prove anything. We approached this prob- 
lem by asking each pupil this question: “Do you 
consider it none of your business when you see 
a fellow-student destroying property, or steal- 
to another’s injury, so long as it 
Fifty-five out of 


The next 


ing, or lying 
is not directly hurting you?” 
29 pupils gave the ethical 
“What do you do in such eases?” 


response. 


inquiry was: 


The replies and evasions indicated that no defi- 


nite program was followed. In rare instanees 


the judicial machinery of the student council 
was One 


ealled before the judicial board for misconduct. 


man was 


to Tunction. young 


made 
In our interview, I asked him: “Is a reprimand 
by the student council judicial board more effee- 
tive discipline than a similar punishment meted 
out by the faculty?” He replied with an em- 
[ parried. 


9 


think it is? 
there and 
feel sore 


phatie “yes.” “You 
“T know 
more effective in my 
at the board either, for I knew they were my 


it is. I have been it was 


ease. I didn’t 
friends.” 

On the other hand, I found considerable op- 
position to any attempt by the student council 
to deal with misconduct. One pupil said: “The 
principal is paid for that and he knows more 
about things.” <A had 


abandoned the program in his high school said: 


such principal who 


“The writer was, for a long time, sympathetic 
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toward the plan of student government, unt! 
it became unmistakably clear that parents do 
not want the child across the street imposing 
school government on a member of their fa: 
ily.” Yet another administrator indicted the 
whole pupil participation movement on thei: 
“failure to assume responsibility for enfo1 
ment of their own regulations.” 

An outstanding young man in a large hig 
school justified this failure with this logic: “Th 
student, if brought before and punished befor 
the student council, is inclined to believe, bi 
cause his punishers are the same age, that his 
How- 
ever, one of his classmates countered with this 
argument: “Most pupils only act up to show 
off to other pupils, and when punished by the 
other pupils feel less inclined to do these things 


judgment is as good as the council’s.” 


again.” 

In econelusion, may I suggest this further 
challenge to the schoolmen of America: If we 
grant, with Professor W. R. Foster, that “th 
best training for citizenship in a democracy is 
citizenship in a democracy,” then selected ex- 
perience in the school will determine largely th: 
quality of that citizenship. Autocratie domin: 
tion of conduct can never train pupils to accept 
and administer democratie methods of control. 
It seems possible, especially in the light of the 
present crisis, that the American ideal of gov- 
ernment may be redefined by such terms as 
“an aristocracy” or as “a beneficent autocracy.” 
However, if this does not come about soon, 
patriotic duty demands that the program ot 
pupil participation be accelerated. 

C. B. HArTsHorN, Superintendent 

HITEMAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HITEMAN, Iowa 
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he carried on a project of counseling designed 
The other group was 


FINAL REPORT OF THE LONG-TIME 
EFFECT OF COUNSELING LOW 
PERCENTILE FRESHMEN 

In 1925-26 Mr. A. C. Lemon! divided the 106 
freshmen in the lowest decile on the Iowa Quali- 
that two 


year into 


With one group 


fying Examinations of 
matched groups of 53 each. 

1A, C, Lemon, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Gui- 
dance and Placement in the Lowest Decile of the 
Iowa Qualifying Examination, 1925.’’ Univ. of 
Iowa, Studies in Educ., Iowa City, 1927. 


to improve achievement. 
used for control purposes. 

The program with the experimental group 
consisted of personal interviews, questionnaires, 
training in methods of study and attempts 
improve reading ability, develop imagination, 
memory and interest, and to remedy physical 
handicaps. He also had a carefully planned 
daily program for each member of the group. 
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Lemon’s results showed the following advan- 
ves of the experimental over the control group 
the end of their freshman year: (1) The 
rrade point average was significantly higher; 
2) a smaller number was dismissed because of 
« scholarship; (3) there were fewer delin- 
neies; and (4) there was a larger number 
ble for reregistration for the third semester. 
In 1928, P. W. Holaday? made a follow-up 
tudy of Lemon’s previous work to determine 
freshman counseling carried 
In brief, his 


the effects of 
ver a three-year period of time. 
study may be summarized by the following table 


ken directly from his published report. 
TABLE I 


NUMBERS PRESENT AND SCHOLARSHIP 
GROUPS OVER A PERIOD OF SIX 


ORDS OF 
FOR BoTH 
SEMESTERS 


Dropped 


No. present Av.Gr.Pts. Probation 
Exp. Con. 


Exp. Con. Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 


0.18 
1.12 
1.27 
1.43 
1.61 
1.88 
0.97 2 


While this table does not show a very great 
lifference between the average grade points for 
two groups, Holaday felt that this was due 
the faster elimination of the poorer students 
om among the control group, and in another 
table in which he compares the eleven best from 
e experimental group with the eleven remain- 
members of the control group he finds a 
ference of 0.11 for the three-year period. 
‘om these facts, along with the finding that 
he experimental group remained in school for 
tal of 189 semesters as compared with 144 
the 
‘lowing conelusions with regard to the ex- 
erimental group: (1) A higher grade point 
verage than would have otherwise been earned; 


the control group, Holaday came to 


fewer students dropped for poor scholar- 
(3) fewer students leaving the university 


_?P. W. Holaday, ‘‘The Long-time Effect of 
Freshman Counseling,’’ SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, xxix, 


(38, February 16, 1929. 
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because of discouragement over poor grades; 
and (4) a more sincere effort on the part of 
the students to adjust themselves to university 
life. 

The present study was undertaken in order to 
bring the facts concerning these two groups up 
to date, and to determine if the results previ- 
ously discussed were consistent during the en- 
tire time these students were in the university. 

Not all the data reviewed here will agree ex- 
actly with those listed by Holaday, since some 
of the incomplete grades have been raised to 
the 


dropped have been reinstated. 


students who were 


The method for 


passing and some of 


figuring grade point averages has also been 
changed so that at present each hour of A ear- 
ries four grade points, B three, C two, D one 
and Fd. Thus, while the grade point 
averages given here will be higher throughout 
than those submitted by Holaday, yet they will 


be comparable for the two groups whenever 


none. 


comparisons are made. 


TABLE II 
RECORDS OF NUMBERS PRESENT AND SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR BOTH GROUPS OVER A PERIOD OF 
THIRTEEN SEMESTERS 


Probation Dropped 


No. present Av.Gr. Pts. 
Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 


Exp. Con. Exp. Con, 
1.17 
1.48 
1.34 
1.41 
1.8] 
ate 
1.86 
1.88 
1.61 

10th j 72 

11th 2.17 

12th 3 2.03 

13th 2.50 

Total 1.51 03 22 20 


1] 
] 


9 


ee ee ee ee ee 


The grade point average of the two groups 
over the entire period in the university, obtained 
by dividing the total number of grade points 
earned by the total number of semester hours, 
is almost identical. The grade point average of 
the thirteen who ultimately graduated from the 
control group was 1.85; for the fourteen who 
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were graduated from the experimental group 
the grade point average was 1.84. Again, there 
is a negligible difference between the two groups. 

When the matter of 
more students from the experimen- 


probation is considered 
we find that 
tal group were placed on probation than was 
true for the control group. This may be due to 
the fact that more members of the experimental 
group remained in school for a longer period of 
But 


group 


time. when the total number of semesters 


each remained in school is considered 
there is still a ratio of 1.00: 1.07 in favor of the 
control group. 

While the control group had twenty who were 
dropped, as compared with seventeen from the 
experimental group, yet last nine 


semesters are considered we find that there were 


when the 


ten dropped from the experimental group, as 
compared with three from the control group. 
This suggests that it may be ultimately to the 
disadvantage of a lower percentile student to 
encourage him to keep on at college beyond the 
first or second semester. In one ease a student 
from the experimental group was dropped three 
times, the last time after he had completed six 
semesters and two sessions of summer school, 
covering a total of five and one half years after 
his first enrolment. No one was dropped from 
the control group after having completed more 
than five semesters or extending over a period 
of more than three years after his first regis- 
tration. 

The experimental group remained in school 
for a total of 242 semesters, or an average of 
1.57 semesters for each student; during which 
time they earned a total of 2,872 semester hours’ 
eredit. The control group remained in school 
for a total of 176 semesters, or an average of 
3.30 semesters for each student; during which 
time they earned a total of 2,056 semester hours. 


However, in spite of this great advantage in 


TABLE III 
oF THOSE WHO GRADUATED 


1.84 
1.85 


8.4 sem, 
8.3 sem. 
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total time spent in the university, the experj- 
mental group graduated only fourteen, as com- 
pared with thirteen from the control group. 

Fifteen of the experimental students attended 
summer school, as compared with ten from the 
control group. The grade point average in 
summer sessions for the experimental group was 
2.03; for the control group 1.81. 

Little difference was found between the two 
groups when the students who branched off into 


The 


four students who took up dentistry were ulti- 


the professional fields were considered. 


mately graduated, whereas of the three who 
One student 
entered medicine, but he failed to pass the first 


tried law only one was graduated. 


semester. 

From these facts the following conclusions 
may be drawn with respect to a long-time com- 
(1) The grade point 


average is practically the same for the two 


parison of the two groups: 


groups; (2) there is no significant difference in 
the number of probationers; (3) while twenty 
were dropped from the control and only seven- 
teen from the experimental group, yet the sus- 
pensions came later for most of those dropped 
from the experimental group, which represents 
both an economic and a social loss to the stu- 
dents concerned; (4) only one more was gradu- 
ated from the experimental than from the con- 
trol group; (5) there is little difference between 
the two groups when students who entered spe- 
cial fields are considered. 

In view of these facts, representing the ulti- 
mate value of the extensive counseling given 
these students during their freshman year, it 
would seem that such elaborate service for the 
students in the lowest decile is unprofitable. 

Homer J. FREEMAN 
Lonzo JONES 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
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